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FOREWORD 

By the JPiiblisher. 

The author of the book le ray most intimate friend , I know 
him from his boyhood He was dubbed a poet by the boys and 
the teachers while he was at school Later in the College, he 
was nicknamed *the silent worker’ His ideal kept him aloof 
from G-overnment sernce in which soreral of his relatires 
signally distinguished themsehes His simple life and sober 
habits, strengthened by his confirmed bachelorhood and an 
ardent love of God and Nature, hare enabled him to follow up 
unswervingly the path ho had once chosen for himself 
His several works in English, Bengali and Hindi have drawn 
the admiration of some of tho best critics of the fields who 
wore almost taken bj surprise Being attracted by the 
author’s ^ersatlle talents, even late Mr C B Das 
(Doshbandhu), just before his death, expressed his desire to 
moot the author who was too far awaj at the time The 
prosont volume has heon a surprise on on to his most 
intimate friends It has giion mo an idea of what deep 
studios my friend carries on when, during the darkest hours 
of the mght, ho tjuietly sits up on his bod ami lights the 
candle His occasional travels, especially through odd places, 
and \ isits to big libraries at iimos, have onlirgod his \ ision too 

As for tlio exploration of the Smginpnr Rocks — tho main 
thomo of tho book— the author has dono o%orj thing almost 
8ingfo-han<fo«f and nt his own expense Hb huf to umforgo 
much sacrifico djroctlj nnl mliroctlj fir tlio propanitnn 
and tho publication of this book into which bos oral jears of 
Ins stnihcs an 1 obsori \tjras nro comprossotl Tho DIn 
tonal Board of the Cn^cuUa /?ei<efr (tho orgm of tho 
Calcutta Um\ors»tj) approciato*! tho contents, and thoi ns 
well ns Messrs Thaokor Spink A, Co had kmdij ngrwl 
to publish them But m otir nnxietv to got tho book printo*! 
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M soon ns prnoticnble, — in view of the rooent Vicorogal 
visit to the Rajkuraar College, Haipiir, with which the 
author is at present assooiateil, — the undersigned had to take 
up the work ns a liibour oflovo and has thus rondorod himself 
liable also for the few dofeots that have crept into tho printing 
uhich, in nbook like this, the eonstant attention of tho author 
himself could have prevented. We hope, however, that 
under tho oiroumstnnces tho render may kindly condone us 
both. 

15, litdaram Oafler]! Lade, i 

CAUUTTA. i Gaoa:j Chand Bahal. 

7hi lu or March, Wt. ) 



Author’s Note. 


TT \^as in No^ ember \917, when I wis proceeding to 

my fippomtmenfc nfc S'liiip'iili, phuljlni Estate, Central 
ProMnces, and 'nns baiting it Raigarh, B N R , for con 
veyance, that on enquiry I came to bear of the Singanpur 
Rocks and soon visited them Subsequently, during my 
serei \1 jeara of service m the Sarangarh State, which borders 
on Raigarh, I availed myself of every oppoitunity of revisiting 
the paintings and of scrutinizing them Rai Sahib Thakui 
Umiao Singh and the IvteBabii Siddbeshwar Ghosh, formerly 
the Administrator and the Chief Engineer, respectively, of 
the Raigarh State, very 1 indly helped mo m procuung men 
and materials for scaling the rocks and taking a few photo- 
graphs, which I have utilized for plates in the book Several 
of the plates hovyever, hwe been made from hand drawn 
fac sitnilo',, the photogiaphic negatives proving too indistinct 
for block mal ing 

Tor reasons peculiar to myself the publication of tlio 
book had to bo po',tponcd several times As a result, I find 
my self anticipated m a fow respects by lator visitors to tho 
Rocks, (many of whom might havobeon attracted there bymy 
senes of article'*, published in 1927 in tho //itaiado, tho well 
known English Journal of tho Centril Provinces) I flliall, 
however, consider my pains more thui recompoiiso<l if tho 
following pages succeed ot Icist in plncirig these nntiquitios of 
our country m tho hiiio light and m wliottenmg interest jn tho 
hubjtct ‘ Indnjspirt of the world, Janionts Sir Arthur 
Keith from which tho student of E\rlv Man Ins expected 
HO much and •'O fir h »s obi lined so httlc -—life fho Anti- 
<put\ «( Man P'ge 25r 
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Veiy lecently, after this book was printed, I had the 
opportunity of visiting another rock shelter in Raigarh State 
(C P ), where I found other paintings of the Singanpur type 
several of which are even clearer and more lively Moreo^ er, 
there at n height, which is diflScult of access even by scaffold- 
ing, I discovered the signs, which, in the case of the prehis- 
toric relics of Harappa and Mohenjo daro, as well as of 
Sumeria, have been consideied by British Evperts to lepre- 
sent some ancient numerals Upon these I shall dwell in a 
subsequent edition of this book 

This book could not have been published, even at this 
stage, but for the earnest endeavours of the proprietor of the 
Diana Printing Works, and of my friend Snjut Gagan Chand 
Baral, MA,BL, both of whom, on account of their sincere 
affection foi me, gladly undertook the trouble entailed m the 
work. 

Hearty thanks are also due to Mr T L H. Smith-Pearse, 
I E 8 , Principal, Rajkuraar College, Raipur, and to Rev Th C 
Seybold, vi. v , Principal, St Paul’s High School, Raipur, for 
their very kindly going through the proofs of this book 
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A FbW PRB.HISTORIC RELICS 


AND THE 

Rock Paintings of Singanpur, Raigarh State, C.P. 


"Well, let me dive Into tfie depths of time 
And bring out, from the ages that have roiied, 

A lew small fragments ol those wrecks sublime 
Which human e)e may never behold; 

And let the guerdon of my labour be. 

My fnl'cn country t one kind wish for thee •' 

L. V Derozlo. 

‘‘Works In a virgin cave abandoned by the ancient hunters some 
twenty thousand years ago W J Solfaf Professor ofCtolosy ond ra)ceoit> 
to/ogy In the t/nfi>er«/ty of Oxford, 

S INGANPUR, a stnall mI1»<;o, lio^ about tliroo imle't away 
from Nahnipali, a B N Ry. Station, within tlio junsdic- 
tum of tho Riuguh Stato, Ccntrd Provincos Near by m 
tuo hills, high aboNO tho plmn, thoro occin miinoious o\trn- 
oulinaiy paintings goneinlly iiiidoi rock sholtors inul nt tho 
entranco to tho ca\os Tho fact of thoir oxistonco has been 
known in tho locility ami nt tho town of Raigaih from a 
Nory long tiino But ns tho npproich to tho rocks is difiicnlt 
ami o\en ilangorons, only n \oiy fow people wouM nmlortako 
the trouble ami tiio iisk of \isiting thoin 

Ml of thcso pajntingo nro very prunitnoin tboirtypo and 
appoir to bo of supremo nntKjnnnin lutorosl They roprosont 
nion, licasts, reptiles nnd cortnm designs piuntod chiofly in 
a pocnbar rod pigment which soems to ha\o snccessfully 
wilhstoof tb« sun mid t!»o run, G«sl km»ws fm h«>\\ jnnnv 
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centiiriGS. Amongst those, the likono’?'? of n gig.'ntio Ape-like 
form stands out very pioinineixtly. Ho has limbs, muscular 
and fully formed, a broad chest, long arms, a bout pose,’'’’ a 
short neck, and a clearly roiitulod heatl.f Next, there is 
n leinarkablo ropiesentation of another figiiio, half-human, 
half-fish, like that of a mcnnaid.J; In a thivd, the bare outline 
of a figure, looking like that of n unde female, is accompanied 
with certain mysterious signs. Besides these, there are 
numerous repiasantations of beasts, reptiles, designs § and 
diagrams, several of which aie incomplete and vague. On 
a pait of the rock-sheltoi theie aio some animated hunting 
scenes, in which the hunters generally seem to be nude 
figures but masked m cat tain c.xses.l| Most of the lew human 
forms represented in the paintings appe.vr to be without any 


, • It IS boliered fliat snch pie-hw(ouo men a« the Pekin >[Rn, the Jam Man, 

the PiU-do«n Man, and ercn tho Keandexthal and the Rliodosian Aran all 
walked with a stoop 

t A few Anthiopologists beliere that n Biachy Ccphalio (ae., hioad headod) 
people lired foi a long time in Cental India duiing pio*hiitoiic times. 

X The Mahavaggn (Pali) desciibe* the ‘ Kagas * as living in the ocean like 
mermen and mermaid* and pos*e««ing immense inches. In the Snentifr- Atnerxcnn 
foi April 19-8, a photograph of two meitnen caught at Aden was puhhshtd 
Such appeared to be reiy similar to the Meimaid painted nt Singanpui. 
Many believe that the Aiabinn sen was foirneily an inland sea It is said 
that the ancient Fhcenicians used to woiehip meimaids. The fiist inoaraation 
of Yishnn. one of the Hindu Trinity, was the Fi*h Incarnation lepiesenied 
as half fish and half man a* a merman i« 

§ These do'igns and diagrams may offer conipan*on and contra*! with the 
Geometrical diawings of Ajantn and with the kindred lelics discovei-ed at 
Harnppa, Jtohonjo daro, and el'cwhere too. Mi GufBth hnscompnied tho 
Geographical paintings of Ajanta with the ancient Egyptian, Semitic and 
Gi'eok pimtings (See Appendix). 

lilt IS l>olierod that the uso of mask was voiy common amongst pumitive 
moil doling the Qnatcinary Period (See Appendix). The youths of some 
Afnean trdies still put on mask* during the perfoimnncc of Voodoo iito* to 
qualify them ns hnufirs. 
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Borfc of raiment, and eridently engaged m the pursuit of wild 
animals 

The Ajanta caves are now world-famous for their wonder- 
ful fresco-psintinga These nre paintings within the oaves, 
done at the verv time of plastering their sides, -as the spe- 
Ginhsts think Tliough historically considered to be at least 
fifteen hundred years old, yet they shine, even up to the 
pieaentday, in all their pri'>t)ne glory, ‘illumined by reflec- 
tion and artificial light from the sun and surrounding rocks' 

But paintings on the hare sides of rocks, as at Smganpur, 
are, so fai, veiy raie Only a few others have been dis- 
covered in India, m the Vindhyis, and m Hoshangnbad, 
Central Provinces,— so fai ns the writer's information goes. 
The paintings in Bagh (Gwalior State) and in the Bnmgarh 
Hills (Sirguja Sfcita, Central Provinces) nre believed to be 
fresco paintings like those of Ajanta but are crude and 
apparently belong to a date earhei than that of the htter t 

The paintings within and outside the rocks at Smganpur, 
to nil appeannaes, belong to a pre histone ago The attention 
of all Archojnlogists is carno'.tly mviteil in this direction and 


• Acponlinjr ♦<> Griffith fhp Ajmfn pnintings have no fwiallel in ron 
tompoiniT alt anj-nl erv m the worl I 

Smith n« i„n« the firrt two cen* me B C to the«» panting^ anl 
thinlvs that the painfin"* in Rnmgnrh cnve« (ire of Jnmn origin -Ajit Gho^e 
n firm" Artist nnl Art critic of Bengal Iitloes h m m the latter op nion 

The FJlom fiwc<w(nre genpniJJr ft«gne«l lotheSfh rentnrj- A B. while 
the Siftnnnvafal fi*cicocs itJpre ent the reninnnt* of Pallvin painting of the time 
of Vfal «i Im \ arman T 

Pre hiitoi If {ro»coo« aVin to tl e In 1 an hare n!*o Ix-en U »coTcrc I in Tnrfan 
nnlTneii Ilounng in C i Iral Ua Tic ni tenre of Tnanr oil cr rock, an 1 
care* containing pre I iftorir- painting* nnl frr^roc* m Inla. roar ■till ho 
unknown for the rrawn tint thoran* it a-cc » We on accoont nf tJ o ac nmn 
Iftfion of I 1 1 ♦ an I il r oron.ix>»*l of at on ronn I nl-mt if c n 
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apropos, Iho writer puU forward ft fow of hU own observa- 
tions ns follows : — 

(1) It is believed that o\ery art, at its origin, was 
TinUnnlistic.* Tho paintings at Sin^anpur are both 
naturalistic and \or3’priniitivo in thoir tj'po. Thoy 
e^itlontly’ depict men of the Hunting A"0.t No 
emblem of any later stage of cKistonco,~not oven 

tbe form ofany^ doinosticatod quadruped, scorns to 

appear in any of the paintings. Even the bow 
and the arrow are conspicuous by^ their absence 
as weapons in the hands of the hunters | The 
former appear to bo armed with the spear onl)’. § 
It is the opinion of Anthropologists,— however para- 
do-vicil it may sound to be— ‘that it was the 
Paleolithic men (men of the earlier Stone Ago) 
who being nomadic hunters, decorated their oavo- 
dwellmgs with paintings. The art degenerated 
and fell into disuse subsequently during the later 
Neolithic times (| 


•‘The firt ol eraht-oideiing linman lile’, gays Sir Arthur Keith, ‘la 
Tery RTicient ’ Dr. Otboru heheves Ihftt Man ivaa an OTtremely ai^ept Qint- 
■worker eTen in Ihe Upper Fhocene Age. The wonrterlal Trao'Tnnl PetrogTyphg 
corroboTflto hig belie? The Anngnacian ecnlptiiT© oi 25 000 years ago, as dii- 
covered in Montespan France, can stand on a larel •with any o! to day nhile 
the Magdalenian painting*, as found pieeerrcd m AlHmii'a Spam, represent 
animal life inarvellougly realistic. As a matter of faet the keen sense of 
accuracy with nhich the Stone Age men in diffeiont countries vi uaU ed 
their animals ha* a‘toni«hed e-rperts 

t According to prominent Anthropologists man was differentiated from 
Anthropoids by hecoming a hunter and the enrlie't known men were hunters. 

J In the cave paintings in Honngabad Central Provinces a few of the 
hunters appear to be armed with the how pnd arrow 

^ Hutchinson doubts if Pal'aolithto men neie at n1l acquainted with the 
bow — rub bis ‘ Pre-histono Mau and Beast, ' page 54 

II hir. Bruce Poole thinks that a wide gap of nn told eentiines intervened 
between the Pnlivolithic and Keolilhic cullnro* in India. 
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(2) The river "Mand” flow* close to the Singanpur 

rocks At present it is found to be a tributary 
to the river Mahanidi But from the dried up 
ruerbeds and lines of cnimblmg rocks, occurring 
here and there near about its floir, one is led to 
believe that the “Mmd’ wrs a much larger river 
in olden tunes • 

(3) On account of the \ictnity of the river, t the caves in 
and round about which the rook paintings of Smgnn- 
pur occur, are exactly the region, where men of the 
Stone Age would instinctively resort to J Prof 
Piltard mentions (vide page 387 of his “Kace and 
Historj ” published m 1926) that ‘chipped agates' 
have been found in the Raigarh caves, evidently 
referring thereby to the Smgtnpur caves, nhich are 
in the Raigiuh State In the opinion of Sir Henry 
Hayden, the flints found at Singanpur are really 
agates and hwo certainly been chipped, that is, 
thoj belong to the Paloiolithic or the Earlier 
Stone Ago The Curitor of tho Patna Museum, 
after an inspection of the rocks, prepared a list of 

• Acconl n« to Hoi lieh thegeologit There wa* n time when tho great 
rcrers ol IiiJ a Ui I not foUoT their courses ns they lo now This was most 
reconMy ihe cA»o as reganli the Iotn« anX tho Mver« of Central Tnlin 

t Theincror iJo *pnng wa» fpeoially Ofofnl to tho hnnler» to wash 
meat TVater was also an o1j<^f of worship fo pnrmlivo men In the Rig 
^ e<H there u a hrrati ontjtlol ‘Jalnranlann Tho Sin'kait wor<I Naravana' 
irh i» ouo of tho appellations of Xiihna one of the lluiln Tnnitr is 
ilerire I froTi tho root Nara ahehmeam niter a< will as a lircng being* 
^itoj of lacrel lai k« hnro ItfHj , li, osero^l in tho rebel of Hftrappa Vohenjo 
flare atil elwwherr too Wafer has al o been fonn I to ct »t nrar the recently 
il leovere 1 haint of tie Xfafninofh Ilontcreof Vaniria 

i AeeowUng to Hutch nvm (c»f' ht Pre I iitonc 'tan an I Ileait , 
page -H) tlefrst human la-ell ng an* a care anl prehnhir il e earl est tomli 
w n» 01*0 ear «. Treglolrfcf or ear Iwellerp pre rnl the earl e«t pi -ise with 
wh -'ll Wp are at present acqna nte-I * hnwerer that el <• rnWohihic 

Ma-nmeih 11 1 tere of More la nse-l lo 1 re a the open an I not m <>a»cs 
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p \lrcoUths of tlinbroiifc sizes found noirnliout tlio site 
ftt Sin"snpiu ^ 

• ‘^omo suppo«o that tho protont Himln Go Hon “Ciiiuulco*’, who i* 
pcnenvllr rop!T«ciifotl hy n >lah of stone !»t tillnip’r* arnl alwntjotal tnlK*s, 
was erigtnallv wot-shippod hy piimitiro Tfwltnn hiintors ns tho Go Mcm pre- 
suming over hunlin" Tho fn^t Gml “Chnntlee,** Git* fninoiis llitulu ^enptnro 
that sings aliont th'< gi-eat Gohioss i» written tu rluisfe SnnsVut ami i» eon- 
suloreil (o hare lieon eompo*e.l soreml eentime- A I) shoiihl not at all hurrr iii 
into tho coneln‘ion that the ulea of the Goil lo«« “Sahli* oi her cnlt took 
it' Yi'o at a roTnpamhrcly late px ntnl. T he ilifeoTTiy of jiumn’ons stone remin 
heheved to ropiesont the ' Lingam'* (sTmhol of tnuh energy) an 1 the “Tom ' 
(symliol of female energi) both at Ilamppi and ^^ohenJO daro leads one to 
think that the cnlt might hare even ante daleil tho Vedas It thus stwnglr 
corrohorates Sir John Woovlintfe’s opinion ns laid down in hi« famous woik 
“ Shakti nnd Slmkta ' It is hehesed that rhalii" Woi liip one of the traits of 
the “ Shakti “ Cult nas at one time almost nntrer al in tho prehistoric wot Id. 
A pre histori" monolitli helievvl fo Iw Phalli'* has heen dis'ovi.rid at Petia — 
at one time the centre of the Caiaran vottto l>ol\Nv'»n In lin Amhia Igvpt and 
other neighhonring eonntrics Phallie relics havo al‘0 lieen Tcceiitir found 
in the “ Pal"»olithio Pompon m Moiniia Centml rui’ope fVhnt is call© I 
the symlDol of Baal holiereil to be a Phallic repicventation was worshipped 
by the ancient Phcoaicians and Aseyiians Snoh appeals reiy similar to 
what aie called the Che»s Men Pillais m which A‘sam abounds ns al«o 
to the “ Shira Lingam * (symbol of the Hindu Ood Shira) still woishipped 
throughont Inlia These Che** Men tiUais on the otliei hand w emhle the 
‘ches' men like pieces', believed also to h" PlialUo found both at Ilnmppa and 
Mohenjo daro More scholars than one have suggested that the deity Shiva, 
called Radra in the Vedas, was not oviginaUv a A'e lie divimti but might liare 
been subsequently incoiporated mtbin the Veiia Pantheon. Iikeui'e his 
eon'Ort non popnlaily called ‘Durga* ov ‘ Kali* was oiiginallv norshippe 1 by 
pre Arj an tribe® Mv 0 Daw«on in U»s book XUe Age of the Go I ehongthat 
the worship of the Mother Godde $ obtained in Ciete Mesopotamia ns also India 
Along With Baal the Phcsntcians and tho A««yrians noiahipped Ashtaite the 
female diivnitv ^agendra Nath Bose the chief oUtei of the Emjili and tho 
Ihndi eilos/i points out that the conical stone considered bj the ancient 
PUcenicians as the symbol of ‘Ashtavte* i« veiy similar to the conical itone woi 
shipp’ I at Kamak^hya (Kaminp — Assam) an ancient pla^e of ‘ Shakti worship 
haloed with mystic ti-ilitions Philologists suggest that the name ‘Dnign” 
might bj a vaiiant of the Asiani'* Goddes ealletl ‘ Trqqa« ' Similaily “Uma ' 
another tiawi of the sawi'' Oalles* might have ipvnng from the Asianio ‘Ma ’ 
('?ec App nhi- Mother Gutl-ss ) 
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Nest, ns to a few other facts relevant to the matter ; — 

At Pujaripali, — a village within the Sarangarh State 
which holders on Raigarh,— in a particular locality, 
known as Raneejhola, there occur several big slabs 
of red sand-stone generally carved with flowery 
designs. At least two of these slabs stand per- 
pendicular to the ground, with a third placed on 
their top parallel to the ground, thereby forming a 
door\yay ns it wore. These ore most probably 
Dolmfns (a class of pre-historie burials); while a 
ring of erected slabs appears to he a Cromlech 
(nnotlier class of pre-hisloric burials.)* 

It is within the wiiter’s personal knowledge that in 
the year 1025, while he was still serving in the 
Sarangarh State, some villagers produced some 
nnolaimed silver coins before the authorities of that 
State, Most of these appeared to bo punch-marked 
and several of thorn boro tho imago of peaeock.t 

• In tlie opinion of Rc^. Atiplaile nml Ret. JJentoii, tlio 'Dolmen^’ 
ooiinoto ftiiclont (Inollinj? pi«<v» «» iroJl n‘ of ihclfer from mul 

encmioi ruU Vol. Xlilt pnlili‘l»<Hl l»r tl>p An'1if»oloi;ioiil Pnrvpv Ppportroont 
rf IimLh. Hiimlon ihnl KTno )»tll tril*r» of Fnln-mnnalr ffttlo-Inml 
civrt Holmen*. Pppiilchral *<ouc» nir foninf fontlcwl throni^hont Cliotn 
Kftfrpur It i# that prp*bi lorjo Polmoji* hfire recent Jv hcin ilj*- 

covcre‘1 Jii llio irlfincl of Sfivltn wluclr proIaWj rrpreiciit* tho remnants of a 
'lost continent’ non inljjnciycil in the Meiliterrancan Thu rrn has now Wpnn 
to pivc np it* relics. 

t 11'** earliest c1a«! of nncuml lR<1ian eouu i» callM pnnch marked’. Th*T 
n»v cln* iJlcil Ijt TbcohoM nnder »»s ftcndsi. Cnrunnglmm the fnmon* Indo* 
lopijt, traced llie'C mill* even Wfore 1,000 H. C. The puncli-nimkctl coins 
nw' penemllT eli’onp in »hnpo Certain Wti of copper, aln oWenp in ilmpc- 
hare K'cn difCOTeroil amonp-t tho prc*hi»tonc rehci i» Tnilia. Tbew are 
itiicnWd wjih picloprnpluc wnunjt too It u i^hescil that from these the 
pnnch-markcl coiiu iiHimattJr erolTf,! Pro huioilc colt », Waniiff the 
imape of p'accok. hare also iTen found m Cne. r. In In<Jia. the 

punch mnrke*! coins w.th the {maiw of peacock .n them, other eo.t . -i.h the 
imptrss.en of pcaco’k. were rnlecnnrnily tnin’rd al.o dnnnc the ineih*.sal 
period Ihe deiiCv of , he peacock aith cTi^ndcJ »ail-han-la.lcl J*ca.-ocV - 
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At Clmkradhfirpur, — n bi" li. K. Hfiihvny Station on 
tlio samo lino Raigarh ninl Nnlmrpnli, nml at 
Chaibassa, cboitflakos aiwl knivon, pointing to tl\o 
Paleolithic ago, have heon discovered (thoso may bo 
found in tlio Patna ^luaoniii'). At Soraikola, a fow 
miles away from Sini, — noar Chnkrndhnrpur on tho 
B. N. RaiUvay lino, — Meoaliths havo l>oon found.* 
At Ghatsila, — another B. N. Railway Station, besides 
rolics of tho Chnkradharpur typo, some rock carv- 
ings, believed to ho pro-histoiie, havo also boon 
located in tho vicinity. Tho Ganges and tho 
Godavory Valleys, at places, havo yielded a rich, 
variety of stone weapons and flint chips.f As a 
matter of fact, it is in Southern India that palroo- 
lithic rolics liavo gonorally been found j tho noolithio 
show themselves in various sites both in tho 
south and in tho north of tho countiy. 

Tho fact is of supremo importance that the most notablo 
examples of cave art occur in and round about the 
Central Provinces and Central Intlia. Curious bn- 
plements, made of pure copper, have also been 
found, from time to time, in these tracts V. Smith 
considers some of these finds to be three thousand 
years old. {Vide V. Smith’s History of Ancient 
India, page 6.) As it is belived that in Indu, tho 
Stone Age was succeeded by the Copper Age, — 

charactenzed the I'sueg of the Eagtem mints; nhile that af the peacock 'lUh 
folded wings — Winged Peacock — was used by the Western moneyei«. 

In Europe the Lydian coins fonnd in Owte, are considered to be the eaili'est 
in the world. They are a*‘Jgne3 to tho Seventh Centuiy D. C. Kextiniank 
come those discovered in Cyprns The«e dale bach to the Fifth Century B 
Hr. R. D. Banerji compare* the oldest pie'histoiio coins found at Harappa and 
llohenjo daro with tho*e of Crete 

• ilegaliths are stone burial*, which genemlly belong' to the Xeohthic 
or the later Stone Age. They are aseiibed eieu to the Pleistocene Age. 
Megaliths are subdivided info:— (1} Menhiis, (2) Polmen*. (•'t) Cromlechs, 
Megalithio tombs have been found scattered thronghont Southern India 
t Vi'le Appendix — ‘Catnlognes of Pre-1u*'Qiie fnilian Antiejnitie'.' 



nnd not by the Iron Age, as i*8 generally the case 
with other coiintrios,-— the discorery of these pre- 
historic copper implements is quite in tune with 
the finds of the Stone Age.* 

Two pre-historic sites and the wide significance of the 
discoveries made in them during recent years deserve a notice 
here, as these have an important healing on the theme of this 
book, flarrappa lies in the Montgomery district, Panjab, and 
Mohenjo-daro in Larkam, Sind. The distance between them 
is about four hundred miles though both the sites fall within 
the Indus Valley. Tlie relics discovered at either place are 
found not only to he related reciprocally but also seem to hear 
striking resemblance to the famous Babylonian, Kgyptian and 
Cretan antiqnitiea. Escavations are being still carried on and 
the findings reinforced by fresh discoveries from day to day. 
Referring to ihe dlscoveues already made, Professor A. H. 
Sayce, the famous Assyriologist, has remarked that they *open 
up a new historical vista and are likely to revolutionise our 
ideas of the age and origin of the Indian civilizationh For 
instance, it has been said glibly over and over again that however 
old Indian civilization might be, the art of writing was most 
probably borrowed by her from some otlier ancient Eastern 
country. Scholars, including MacDonell, used to point out 
some similarity in the then known ancient Indian Script, 
such as the Brahmi, or the Kharoshthi, to the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, Piicenician Phonetics f and similar things in 

'^•atcB^VtrtsWrotiB X§«,Tsnn wrAwrfo -wwA ''SjikK 

latter beioj macli tnora jKjrjsliaWo Uiae stoae, espociallj fliut, have natora'ly decayed 
aTV>y. It J9 uaderstixid tint not a emgle relie laada of iroo his been found amongst the 
oldest strata at Ifarappa and Uohiiijo.^an) 

tSj yasenJra Vath V.»a lU ch»"fedit'n of the an! the TZinfi Ency. 

cloi*cdias, contends, on the other hand, that tho rhenicuns were the eame ag tl c Pams, 
referred to in the Vedas an 1 that they tarried tlinr torch of civiliiation from India to 
rhrorilcls. (Tlilf bu SochI ‘History of Kamraji.' Vol I, Chapter I ) 

la traclcios tho Alphabet to its hir. Dr Mirtm Spronshn? of the Umrerwty of 
Clilcago declares thst tbc Aljhabetisof Semitl. Ort?w an I not Pbrnidsn as many bare 
10 long BupposeJ. 
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support of tlieir views. Even Ma-^ Muller wouW not admit 
that the Indians acquired the art of writing till a com- 
paratively late period. It must he said to tlio credit of the 
late Messrs. Cunningham and Thomas, — great script ex- 
perts as both of them were, — that from the very outost 
these two scholars contended that the art of writing was 
an independent development of India's own. The recent 
discovery of a large number of stone seals, “ inscribed with • 
legends in an unknown pictograpluc script'', and ‘‘oblong- 
bars of copper bearing pictographic writing'', nneartljed 
both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. has dashed all adverse 
theories to the ground, Sir John Marshall, the Director. 
General of Archojologv, India, is of tho opinion that . the 
Indian pictographs recently discovered, bear no resem- 
blance whatever to any ancient alphabet, so far known, in 
India. He consideis that these rather “ bear a certain general 
affinity to the pictogcaph of the Mycenean Age* in the Medi- 
terranean area”, In the opinion of the late Mr. It. D, Bonnetji, 
the discoverer of these relics, they are allied to these of pre- 
historic Crete. According to Messrs. C. J. Gadd and S. Smith . 
of the British Museum, the Indian pictographs resemble 
^umerian writings, though the meanings and the values 
of the Sumerian pictographs are not applicable to the 
Indian.'l' 

Years before these discoveries Pro£. IL it. Hall had 
boldly expressed the supposition Qjidi his “Ancient History 
of the Near East”) that the Sumerians, who had founded the 


* This IS roughly estimated to Larc ran from 2 j 00 B. C to 1000 B C. 

1* According to Messrs Gadd and Smith. ntaeoflhQ signs on Harappa scala rery 
olosoly, and se^en pnrtially, resomWe Someriin wwtwg; The numentwa system, 
however, appears to bo- the Bime. Prof, Langdon however u of tbe opinion that the 
Indian Pictographs arc almost identical with the Sanienaq 
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Mesopotamian civilization long before 3000 B. C, could bo a 
branch of the primitive Dravidians from the Indus Valley. 
Mr. Leonard Woolley, the great discoverer of the “XJr’‘ relics, 
is more positive on the point, while Alexander Del Mar cites 
evidence to show that not only ancient Mesopotamia but also 
Egypt, Greece and Rome borrowed much of their light from 
Ancient India. Many, at least, will readily voice Sir John 
Marshall's opinion that later on it may be found that the 
ancient cultures of India, Sumeria, and the Alediterrnnean 
were all intoi-related.* 

The relies of Singaopur may serve ns a link to the 
chain which may finally connect the pre-historic 
cultures of Europe and Asia, if not of Africa 
too It is one of the purposes of this book 
to suggest that the Smganpur relics may have 
1 elation to those of Harappa and Mohenjo daro 
ns well ns to those of Sumeria The similarity 
of pre-lustoiic pottery found in Crete, Mesopotamifi, 
India and eieii Japan, is very remarkable and 
mkls stiongth to the thcoiy. TJie counterpart of the 
Cietan and the Mesopotamian ‘Suspension Vessels', 


• Poeockc ui 111* "Inilin m Giepre" wnni* to cUaltlitli tlie tnple couneehon 
bohrooH Fgypt Oiww ani\ the Inn«1* of tbe IrxlRt, ih naaent tiroo* It n 
•very Jtnking cimt tboconct'ptionof tbengn« of tbe JioJmo bv the nncient Fgvp 
fjRns nn<l bj the Rdciont In two* nere«l(no«t uleatiM) It »» not Jure who 
bon-owoU the kIcr Foiwc cnlic* liowereJ pomt out that n few of the animal*, 
rcpiVHiitetJ ns tipni lit the Zoihttc both hr Vic nneieiit TgrpUan* nm) aneient 
Inihani, iniml iteil Imlia i-nt her than fgjpt The prnniliTc langange* of Inilia 
*n<l Chsl<5en are not di ‘iiniJai '* remarknl Sir Wilbam Jone* Aceonbngto 
Thoina*. the Imlvan alphabtt is upon an nlphaliet cognate with the 

I’hfemcian nn 1 *omo of l)ie rommon letters are common to both. Dr Mill 
happened to oliferro that Platonic philojophy I'Oi'C nCinity to the ancient 
Hindu Poeorke point* out loo that some of the terhninil won1» ukhI by 
Prlhapora* which appeared to nnfaniiliar to (he then Creek Iniignagr hare 
iTtn *ul*«jnc»ilT tmceil in km 
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— mostly round in Blinpo find with two or more 
rings on thoir sides foi passing tlio string to 
suspend them, — wore discm cred hy ^tnjor ^focklor 
and Dr. Nootling, n goologist, In tho pio-historio 
tombs of Boluchistan, in tho last sovontios. Similar 
vessels palled ‘Chhngals* arc still in use in Central 
India and in the Bajputana. Tho Indian specimens 
of another typo o( pro-histoiic vessels, vix , tho 
BiuUshnpcd, discovered at Harnppa and Mohonjo- 
dnro, are lathor crude ; yet still they indicate 
definite loseinblanco. Such \ossol consists of a 
teiia-cotta* bird, with a cup-slmpod caiity on its 
bacht (See Appendix — ^‘Pro-bistoric Pottery'.) 

(4) While scrutinising tho lock-paintings of Singanpur 
for which tlio w’ritor ainilod hnnsclf of ovoiy 


• 'Tena cotta.— CowpoiiUon t>{ clay arnt iaa4 haiiloueA liko bnct. firt. 
t Maliamatopadhjay Dt H. P. Sbnetn, m.a., c.t e., bni pointed ont that 
durtog tbe Yedic times, not onlr laciificial aliais ‘l^e^e oonsfiucted in imitation 
oi tbe ‘febyena’ bird (the bawk) but e%en Shyeua Tajoa’ was abo peitoi'med. 
It strikes ibe wiitcr that the fbape o{ tbe principal uteusil still used by tbe 
Hindus during woi ship oi tbe offeringB of oblations to tbe name’ of one’s iin» 
cestors, IB most probabty a lemmiscence of this sbnpe, and not of tbe boat as 
IB generally supposed. Tbe u'e of tbis utensil is imneisal umoiigifc Hindus 
tbiougbont India. It is usually made of coppei and is called in Hindi tbe 
‘Aigbya and in Bengali tbe ‘Kosba’. A rcraaikable dove shaped vu'e bas abo 
been tbund amongst ffie pie bistoiic refios in fiTnos'os (Uiete) ntiicb m tfie 
opinion of Sir Artbui Evans migbt have had a ntual use Tbe 'Hyde "N nse’, 
recently discovered at Vinca (Anstna) is anotbev libation leeeel of this type 
The ‘ Kosba or tbe Argbya' bears aUo lemaikable similaiity with tbe bird 
shaped ve'sels found in pre histone shell mounds m Japan We have tbe 
authority of Profe sor Badbaknroud Mukherji, tbe celebiated antboi of 
“The Ancient Indian Shipping' to state that the Pranava ’ ( Oni 'which 
it is laid, sounds similar to the Hebrew word which means God) written 
in early Bengali characters has been discovered thei-e Old copies of two 
editions of the 'Sukbavatee Bjuha of old Buddhistic liteiature, — the oiiginal 
of which has not yet been found in India — have l>een found in Japan too. 
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opportunity during his long term of service in the 
neighbouring State of Sarangarh, it struck 
him that besides some curious designs and 
diagrams consisting of semi circles, curves, and 
straight lines (of course, these are not perfectly 
straight), there are several sets of criss cross lines 
systematically drawn withm at least one of the 
paintings It is said that the sides of soreral pre- 
historic oive painfeingb found in Europe are also 
‘scored by transverse lines' which are considered 
to be the maker’s mark At least one diagram of 
the cnss ci o-sS lines occurring at Smganpur, appears 
to be siinihr to both the Sumerisn sign as also to 
thntdiscovered at Hanippa and Mohenjo daro which, 
in the opinion of specialist**, were used about 3,000 
\eari9 ago The picture value of such sign is 
reckoned to be ‘a house’ or ‘a plot ofland’, and their 
phonetic I alue to be E {Vide the illustrations of 
Indian and Sumerian signs m the article by Messrs 
Gadd and Smith m the “Illustrated London 
News," dated 4th October 1924) Eiagrains ot 
cri>s cross lines are also found represented in a 
class of ancient Indian coins, preseived at the 
Calcutta Museum Many suppose that such re 
present wicker baskets which were among the few 
of man's first handiworks In a few of the pro 
historic coins of India trees appear to bo represent' 
od above diagrams of criss crosslines A seal d is 
coserod at Hanippi 'portm\s a man carrying a 
atamlard, the ensign on tho standard being a wicker 
manger, identic il with those from which many of 
the animals on the seals nro fociling Cnss cross 
lines are also found to bo on"ra\e«l or painted on 
in nn nncn.nt South Indian pottern-s, and spocially 
on certain antiqnaloil earthen pots popularly known 
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■ ■ fis “Mungli Bhfinds", t.c„ niispioious poU, used in 

Bongjvl (most probaVd)’ in othop provinces too) on 

ceremonial occasions fioin time immemorial.’’* 

Next ns regards another interesting aspect of the sots 
of criss-cross linos or linear designs under question. Late 
Mr. Piinsep,— the great script export to whom the dociphor- 
in" of the Asokan Itiscriptions was mainly duo, — happened to 
observe, roforiing to the inonognxms found engraved on 
ancient Hindu coins, that originally all such figures wore 
formed of stiaighb lines only, and that those pftssed sovon 
stages befoio the curve was introdued into them {vide 
“Prinsep’a Essays on Antiquity”, Vol, II, page 44). According 
to Breasted (luVie his ‘Histoiy of Egypt’, page 44), the Egyp* 
tinna might have passed 35 centuries B C. from the picture- 
writing or hieroglyphics to genuine alphabetical signs. Under 
the circuinstinces it is only possible that tljo sots of criss- 
eioss lines and other imperfect diagrams and designs that 
Jippear in the paintings at Singanpur — if these be at all 
pre-histotlo — may ptove to have been the precursors of some 
• It IS oaly to Iw cspectt'l that vestiges of Diavidian or pre 
influence and pie hutoiic leltos uiU he fonml in Bengal too. Su Huutei 
Rigley obseived vnla Ins Cen6n« Repoit of Ch. XII, p'lge 509, that the 
bulk of the popiilntion of Bengal le Drapiclian Such flieoi r pei haps '^as 
sponsored by Maharaahopadhyay Dr H. P. Shastii, c.t.*:., the fatoons 
Oriental scholar, Accoiding to 13. B, Taylor . — vids his "Authiopology' , page 6l» 
— the Bengalis are a Tnivtnre of Diavidian and Mongoloid type' The lesiibs 
of Sir AiiL-el hteitt 4 oe ear.che4 -vx/i ^ktxij^thAK\ U*'.'. BAoia 

Pro'ad Chanda s new that the Bengalees were oiiguially related to the Alpine 
ftipk Ml, .n Baunerjee, the famons dtscoretet and arebseologist, in hia 
“Hi'toiy of Bengal” ob'erves that eien the Sen kings of Bengal "eie 
descended cleaily fiom a non-Aryan stock. Accoiding to S. C Hoy, Jf.A , a 
renowned Indian Ethnologist, there i* a consuleiable stain of ‘Asm’ or ‘Xaga- 
Asnt’ blood in Soutbein India and m Bengal, 

Tbe wovship of the Mother Goddess sliU so populai in Bengal is an indica- 

tion that m very remote time« Bengal might bare shaied hei religions faith 
with the ancient people of Me'Opo^amia and Western Asia. A few believe also 
that in pre hi'lonc times India had direct comraunicntions with Jle'opotamia. 
Rclic' of pre historic men hare aliibbeen 'oiind in BongnUnd Biiima too. 
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ancient Indian script now altogether untraceabla in the 
country. It has already been indicated that they seem to 
have some relation to the pictographs discovered at Hnrappa 
and iMohenjo-daro, which, in their turn, resemble those of 
Sumeria.* 

A few diagrams and signs In the Singanpur paintings 
might have been distantly related to the so-called "bo’t-headed” 
letters of the ancient script of Central India, f whilst a few 
others can stand comparison and contrast with a few of the illus- 
trations of Pictographic Roconnaisssnce given on page 438 of 
the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society” for the year 1924. 
Several of the Spanish Petroglyphs, ns are illnstrnted on page 
333 of Oborjnnier’s “Fossilmnn in Spain”, resemble, on the 
other hand, a few characters of the ancient Brahmi script, 
such as Ka, Kha, Ga, Gha, Cha, Chha, Ta, Nn, Pa, >In, etc. | 


• ‘Shniutfr' is tlie oM Bnhjlonwn nana* tot Jlftbrlonift fn general. TLe ffortl 
watnU iimilni lo tlie woul ‘Snmeiu' of anrienl Infirm myth ami iratlition. 

t Ihe icnpt i« (0 ofiUoil n* the liea«l» of the letter* l-K*iir *rahtl 
i^utrei nbioli nr’p either liollou <*» np. Fora ilewnpt/on of «neh frrjpt 
»oe Uuhlei’t PaWosjrnphy, patje (51 (The aborigine* of the Pulney Hilll ttill 
lire >11 liox'Fhnpt't] hoi>M'« mixle of el/ilw of rtoor ) To Iinlinn rcnl*, with legenili 
•n onnoform elmimter*, .Sip John Jfar*IiRH aweni the firtf half of (he tliirj 
MiUeunium II. C., ni »uoh jeah Imre l«*ci» ih»eorpTT<l nt Snia (m and 
a*rpml *i(es in 5fe opotatnin, tn pn«t(>oiis whieh leare no donht tliaf (her le* 
long to the period Ix'forr Pnrgon I, i.*.* ^K^^o^e about UTf'O II. C. 

i Thu jvjeTnhlanoo honcrer. i*only to lie experleil. Bi lu ihe opinion of 
hoth OlKvnnaior and Cniiningha'n *be rarlio.i alpha)*-** ih ijmpMioji IooJ. thfir 
•hixpo (aoMnltng to Cunningham, ibeir name, too) from the different part* 
olthe htimiifi Irtily OU-nnaior I nr* to esempbfr hi* theory in refmnoe to 
the pr,..hutono poirogtrphi of while Cunningham, the IndoTogiri, did 

the inme in rrfomiro to ihe nn.nont Brabrai ehamcien of India. The Utter, 
howeter atile»{a(e<i OU-miaier br aloat half ft renluPT. 

It ii Terr UnUing that Ihe Ilffthmi b«or ’Th*’ trhieh Joohi rorr »jmiUr lo 

the Onra Tim' i» ftl«* Mmilar lo the Atheoian rl,am<'ier that girr* the »oand, 

I« )• refwrwrile.1 br a rirrle i*itb a dot innde 
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Tn Uio opinion of Mr. Percy Brown, Intoly the Director 
of the Art Section in tliQ Calcutta Miisonin, tho Singfiiipwr 
paintings 'itrikin^ly ro'ioinltlo tlio pro-historio Spanish 
Petroglyphs diseovorGcl in Cosul. Mi'. P. C. Mniiuk. 
Bar-at-law, Patna, a jjioat coUootor and oritio of Indian 
paintinfjs, is also of tiio same opinion (rt^c his artiolo in 
tho Journal of tliQ Bihir and Orissa Rosoaioh Sooioty for 
1918 and 1919 ) A fow othoi-s of tlio dosi^ns and diagrams 
occurring at Singanpur woro either lotoinistic marks or had 
some religious aignificanco 

One should not feel asloundcal, however, hy tho bold 
suggestion that writing in India had probably originated m 
the South and that the mysterious signs roprosontod in tbo 
paintings at Singanpur might have had some relation to it. 

That the pre-historic people who lived in tho North of 
India at the time of tho advent of the Vedic Aryans, had ti 
speech and some civUimtion also, now loaves no room fnr 
doubt The relics found at Harappa and Mohenjo daro bear 
sufficient testimony to it There are reasons to believe, - as 
indicated towards the latter part of this book, that tho home 
of this civilization, cal( it Dravidian or ‘ A sura ' * was in 

• It seeniB that the te« m * Asm a’, ns used m the Uig-Yedn nt Icn^t, ctii i id 
no twlmni and n-ns mther one of pinise India the king of the heaven, has beea 
tle«ciibed to be an ‘Asara’, In sonnd tho noid (Asum) is related to ‘A«siii’. 

‘ As yna ' 01 • Assyrian’, as the teim * Sumern ’ is to ‘ Rumeim* or ’ Shiiinei'’. 
Accoi'ding to ancient Indian traditions tho ‘ Devas’ (loosely tianslated as 
‘deities') and the *A-<aias ' (loosely translated as 'giants’ or demons’) frequently 
fought near the ' Snmein ’ niouDfain. Vainnahir in liis Panoha Siddbanttka 
happens to mention that tho goilensel to li»e on the top of the Sumeiu 
mountain and the demons below it. The Padma Purana assoemtes the 
•Afuras’ With the nv«i Xeimndda which flon* in Southern India and from 
the bed of which some stone lelies, associated mth fossilized lemainj of eztinct 
manimaha have been lecoYercd. See Appendi-t ‘Deias’. 

Xagendra Nath Vasn. the Chief Editoi of the Bergalee and the Hindi 
Enoyolop-edias asserts peihap* being inspired by Professor Hall s book that the 
Asuras or the Assyiians and the Pheenicions -sepai-ated from the Aiyans clunuff 
theaedmage and sul soqnently esIaWishwl their capital A-sm ’ on the bank 
of the Tigns 
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Southern India, where the Vedic Aryans did not, rather, 
could not, penetrate. In the opinion of Mr. S. C. Roy, m.a., 
the ' Asura contribution to the make-up of the Indian 
civilization and Indian culture, was at least no less important 
than the Aryan contribution. The * Asura ’ (Assur) holds 
the key to a fuller comprehension of Indian civilization’, 
remarks Dr. A. Bmerji Shastri, the renowned author of the 
“ Asura India". But instead of the Asura passing off his 
civilization from Assyria to India, as Dr. A. Banerji suggests, 
he might have, on the contrary, carried his culture from 
India to Assyria. The discovery at Kish, and other places 
JO j\Iesopotaini<\,t and at Susa (Persia) of several seals 
identical with those of pre-liistoric India rather points to that 
direction. 

Dr. L. A. Wadel, honevor, in his book, ‘Tlie Makers 
of Civilization iu Race and History’ sets out to prove that nil 
civilization is derived from an Aryan stock which occupied 


• The teem* ‘MI<?eh'’ha’ /tai n» r*c< 1 in the Sh(»fh«pilha Dmhfnauft 

and the Wo givat cpic« the Rataarina aud the Mahaliha«ita, atv fi-oquentb 
w'oeinted, the former genemllr ilenot ng the language and the latter alanj* 
thertinc, Aceordmg to Aitnw a Drah nana (rnfs r U) it was from tbe A*nrn« 
that the ]n«t]t(ition of Monarchy an< copied I>y iho Vtdic Aiyanr. The \ eda» 
I’lidiivctlr refei however to the fort* awl »tronglioW«o{ (he'AiHmi’, their gigniitie 
and their magic jxiwer, tpoeiaUy of healing wounds and of keeping 
theni«cl\es immnne from ili«ca*e. In the Ilig- leila the power of mngn. i* 
»_pohen of denrecatini:l> thonjih with an anioiiiit of dread, and the A»wiiu* 
the twj,i'goil* presiding over me»lie»nc along with llndm, the grril Go<l 
of Do tiueUou. wei'e long at a «li»coant, (The A‘ui« Iia»e alwuw U'on 
de‘eril*e'l to Jk’ the wor‘hip» r« of Rodra who lia« been snug m the Ilig Ye<1a 
* 00 .) It appears that ttie k*«m aw! the Arvan eiilfiire fn'ctt itifeniniigh'il 
a* the Atharra Veila rsiiice*. 

•f Mesoj-otamia lies Ivtaoen I Vrua and Antluo. Ki*h and Itahrlon an 
Wth m Misopotatnia, The former, Iieing near the Persian l<>r>U r and the 
hut* r m the h* art of M* vipotamnw The Jiatan v lielae. n the l«o pUees mar 
1»’ a few mile- only ft ihooll lie iiotil too that Ki»h (Ue«sj<otamiat i* 
rreVoie'il iol“ *lhe ea»lie*l eisilire*! site m the worlJ*. 
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Mosopotamift, soino six thousand years ago. But neither 
this tlioory, nor liis coufulont intorprotatioii of the Hamppa 
Hieroglyphics at nil goes unchnllongod. Ho is confronted by 
such authors as Dr, Bavidsoni Brof. Elliot and a host of 
others, who construe the Raine data to support their divergent 
views. The Kig Veda, of course, speaks of the non-Aiyuns 
ns Mnrdravnchn, t.c., gibbering people, Dasos, r.c., slaves, or 
Basyus, i.e., thieves. But the authors of the Vedas woio 
avowedly the enemies of the latter. They speak doprecntingly 
also of other Aryan tribes who had evidently come to India, 
before the Vedic Aryans and subsequently bad to defend 
themselves against the latter.^ 

Further, the bare fact that five Aryan tribes combined 
with five non-Aryan tribes against “Sudasa”, the Vedic hero, 
(vide Rig Veda VII 83-2) proves that the non-Aryans had 
some oiganising capacity and could stand on an equal footing 
with at least some of the Aryan tribes, who coalesced with 
xbem, The very lact of such coalition also pre-supposos that 
the Allies (i.e., the eailier Aryans, — probably the ‘Vratyas', — • 
and the non-Aryans) could underetand each other’s language, 
howsoever toleiably. 

As regards the people, generally called the Dinvldians, 
living in the South ot the country, at the time of the advent 
of the Vedic Aryans, we have the authority of no less a 
histoiian than Vincent Smith to assume that they were 
not inferior in culture to tlieir Aryan rivals, in the North. 
(Vide V. Smith’s ‘Ancient History of India’, old edition, 
page 6.) For similar views the reader is referred to the 

The ‘ Shatliapatha Brahmana,” however, explains that the Aryans. * 
the Veclie Aryans, called the non-Aiyans “ gibheimg people ” a-; they could not 
understand the meaning ot the latter’s war eiie3(«id9 Shatliapatha Biahmana” 

. 2-1 _3), Similarly the Telegns m Southern India u'e to conteraptuoudy 
al the Tamils Aiara (“a without “ rav i *’ sound oi speech) that i* 
“ spepfhless". 
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article ‘Pce-Aryan et Pre-Dravidiau' by Sylvian Levi in the 
Journal Asiatic 1923, and to those by Dr. A. Banorji, Shasfcri, 
and Mr, S. C. Roy, m.a., about *Asura Civilization' in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society in the year 
1927). “The Scientific Historian of Indin" suggests Profos' 
sor Sundarain Pillni in the Tamilian Antiquary (No. 2.1908), 
“ouffht to begin his study with the basin of the ‘Krishna,' 
of the ‘Kaveri’, of the ‘Vaigai*, mther than with the Gangetio 
plains, as it has been now, too long, the fashion". It can 
not be gainsaid that some of the non-Aryan languages, 
especially the Dravidinn which is still spoken by the Brahuis 
of Beluchistin, had vitility enough to withstand the Aryan 
tongue and are still living in the country. It is generally 
assumed that the Dravidiaos cuno into India through Belu- 
chistan and that Baluchistan had formerly direct coramuni- 
aitious with the Meiiterianem area. There are, however, a 
few writers who believe that the Dravidians spread over 
India from the South of the Peninsula and that a section 
of them went out of the country through Behichistau. There 
are also reasons to suppose thtt at one time the languages 
of the Kol and the Munda were spoken fiotn the Himalayas 
on the North, the Mdiarastra in the South and to Bengal 
up to the Burma frontier in the E\st.* 

So far for a preamble. Now to return to our theme. 

The rock-paintings of Sing>»opur surely carr}’ us back 
to a very lemoto age. Since the writer first visited these 
in 1918, he has evei been trying to find out proper means 
for interpreting them Of late, in connection with some 
important Uteraiy researches, he came in contact with se\eial 
of the biggest librs^ries in the comitiy and was granted the 
privilege of handling nire books and old records. Here are a 
few pieces of useful information, which have been culled out 

• According to the lingm-tie rie*¥fttohe‘' of Prrrlasti oitctl bj" Dr 
Cbatterji, of the Calcutta Vtnrfi itr, rnch comRion Bengali noiil* a* Kambal , 

* Kotlnli ‘ Langal 'Lignilft* ct’ , are of Kol o”g‘«* (I^ '* gcnci'nllj R'‘umc»T 
that tlic Kol' had been in India even before the Dmii'lian- tame inlo the 
countrv fi-om Tmlo China r i»t and BengiD. 
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from difibroiit sourco'i for tho infonnntion ot tho rondor nncl 
for stimulating intorosfc in tho subject 

Firstly : About iinlf n century bnclc Jlr. A. C. Cnrlloylo, 
then nn officer in tho Archfcological Survey Dopnriinont of 
India, roforred to poino draAvinga found in soino caves of tho 
Vindhyas and of tho Kaimur langea, But ho gives a very 
inoagro description of thorn and does not ovon specify tho 
locality, where such drawings Avoro found. Ho simply speaks 
of them as ‘ hromatito draAvings * representing Avenpons of 
the Neolithic Ago, and considers thorn to ho ‘three 
thousand years old’. From tho manner in which Carlloylo 
speaks of the paintings, it seems that ho refers to tho 
paintings of some caA'es in Mirzapur district (Avithin the 
Vindhyas), and of tho Jogimara caves (which most probably 
fall within the Kaimur ranges), in Sorguja State, C. F. 
He does not at all refer to the hunting scenes, which aro a 
characteristic feature of the paintings at Singanpur, ns also 
of the Yijaygarh caves (U. P.). Moreover, tho Singanpur 
Tochs are far from the Vindhyas and evidently do not fall 
within tho Kaimur ranges either. Again, the paintings of 
the Jogimara caves, and even those of Yijaygarh, have latei 
on been referred to in several books on Indian Antiquity 
(vide Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, Sept. 1905 ; Journal 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society for 1899, pages 89-92 ; Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LII, pages 59-61, and 
page 123 ; Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. II, pages 90-97). 
But the Avriter has up till now come across with only a soli- 
tary reference to the roclc-paintings of Singanpur in all these 
books.=^ Neither E. B. Havell in his "Indian Sculpture 
and Paintings”, nor V. A. Smitli in his "History of Fine 
Arts in India and Ceylon ” refers to Singanpur though the 
latter makes some mention of the paintings of the Yijaygarh 
and Jogimara caves. Mr. Coggm Blown, however, in his 
‘•Introduction to the Cataloquo of Indian Antiquities at the 
•Namely m one of tlip PiocoedtnRs of tlie Asiatic Society of Bcng-il m 19 ir,. 
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Indian Srusoum, Cnlcufcttv,* and Mr. Porcy Brown, —Intoly tho 
Officor-in-ohargo of tho AH Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
—in his booh “Indian Painting" (published about 1918) 
havQ both referred to the Singanpur paintings. Those havo 
also been recently mentioned of as pro-historic Indian relics in 
one of tho supplementary volumes to tho Thirteenth Edition 
of the Encyclopasdia Brittanica.* It is now understood also 
that one Mr. Anderson of tho B -N. Railway staff was the first 
to bo attracted by the paintings, and it was bo who took Mr. 
Brown to Singanpur to inspect them. Mr. Brown evidently 
is an export and ho has ovpiessod tho opinion that ‘the rook- 
paintings at Singanpur may bo of very remote antiquity' and 
that they apparently contain some hieroglyphics too [vide 
“Indian Paintings” by Percy Brown). 

Secondly . — The only two cases known in India in which 
stone implements (vf?., an instiument of chipped agate 
and an agate flake) have been found in fossiliferous beds 
associated with the remains of extinct animals (viz., the 
Elephas Antiquus Natnadicus, tho Hippopotamus Namalious, 
and other mimmalia) occurred in the valleys of tho Nermuddn 
and the Godavery rivers respectively, in Central and Southern 
India. These relics were recovered from gravels considered to 
be Post-Tertiary. The importance of this discovery Ins been 
touched upon by Professor W. J. Soll.is of the Oxford 
University in his fvmous woik “ Ancient Hunters and Their 
Modem Repvesentativos” (vide page 245 of tho book).! 

Thirdly . — A circular stone grave about twelve feet m 
diameter and containing tho skeleton of an adult male of 
largo size was fomicl near Mirzipur and exhumed by Mr. 
Cockburn. A flat dish of glazed pottery, a few other similar 
vessels, and a long narrow lachryravl vase of green glass, weie 
also discovered within the grave. 

• Pi-ot. Panebannn Mitra of tlie Calcnttn UniverBity ni lu8 " Indian Pip 
luefoi-y ’’ happens to mention, tlmt tlie SmgaujniL Painting, wei-e lefened to 
on pago sot of ‘ L Antbropologie.’ Ihe piesent wnfci innl, liowerci, no 
pppoi tiinity of piociimig 01 ZookiHg info tlic reference. 

tin AJniJjviie n?fO Qiinit^iJev of Pnl-wilitljio M|ie Jtaro )>fon found 
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The skeleton referred to above, might have been that of 
one of the race of men, whose prototype is represented in 
the paintings both at Singanpui and Vijaygarh caves (the 
latter fall within Mirzapur District) As already noted, a 
very remarkable ohaiicteristio of the gigintio semi human 
form, as represented in one of the paintings of Singanpur, 
13 its rounded, t e , Biaehy Cephalic, head The Java Skull, 
which IS more anthropoid than human, and the Adittyanullar 
skull are apparently Brachy Cephalic It is siid thit sevei il 
skeletons discoveied in a building at Mohenjo daro ha\e 
also Brachy Cephalic heads It is a pity, however, that 
no description of the shape of the head of the skeleton found 
in the grave in "Mirzvpur appears to be given in the lepoit 
Of course one should not depend much on Ebhnolog} foi 
evidence That bianch of knowledge is considered still to be 
jn its infancy It is interesting, howeior, to note the distino 
tion between the skeletons of piimitiie man on the one hand, 
and of the goiilla and the chiinpaiijoe on the other, as 
lUttstrated bj Hutchison and recently by Di Foriostei, and 
compare such with the remarkable Somi human form foun<l 
Tepresentod m the Suiganpur pnmlmgs It mil boiomul that 
the latter boars much aflimt^ to the apo and its shaggy 
appearance, bent pose, long hands, round he id an I short, nock, 
make the figure the more remark iblo IL appears to bo nioio 
anthropoid than human, as the Jm i Man (skull dtscoioiol 
in 18*11) IS belieicd to be * 

Another point, m this connection mtli the gra\o itself 
H north noting The pro Imtoric sepulchres <hscosorccl iit 
Harnppa and Mohenjo ilnro nro cither square or oblong in 
slmpo , nbilo the other, fnind in Mirzijmr, nns circtil u 
This distinction m the slmpo of the gnu os mat rtimial imo 
of the passigo m tlio “Slntlnp»tha Brilunitn ’ It is to tin 
ifiVct lint ‘goih pi-oplo four c >rn«rc 1 graves, u lulu tin 

IP lukrt «! It Hnt »I Anil rojv>lo„ «i» n 1 U” «n tint l1 • 
IV* ,>« p 1 fcj.- I Vr jnw **n» »rl Iftn t.» ^ I >*' 
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Pirtchyns (cftllcd ‘Prasais’ by tho nuciont Gieok*?) of tho Asiim 
n-xturo mnko thorn circular (ric?«Shnthnpatha Braliiunna, XIII, 
8-1-5).* Gonorally tho pro-historic graves of Egypt, Phoeni- 
cia and Assyria have boon found to bo circular, only tho 
graves recently unearthe<l al Moydmn (Egypt) by the Penn- 
s3’K'an nrchfoologists huv'o dnetosod rectangular coffins. 

In Bohichistnn, at Nal, 250 inllos south of Quetta, a 
burial ground of the Chalcolithic period (tho Ago of Painted 
Pottery) has been disoovorod in which, coinpleto skeletons 
vvero buried in graves of sun-dried bricks. The skull and a few 
bones along uith earthen v'ossols, copper impletnents, etc., 
also obtained ground burial {tude Report of the ArchaJological 
Pepartinent of India for 1024-25). At Lnnria Nandangarh, in 
Bihar, some mounds or ‘Stupas' were discoveied by 
Dr. Block who considet od them to be the Smas?ianas or burial 
mounds of the Vedjc peiiod. 

It is not the proper place to deal nith the question 
uhether the pre-liistoric graves, found in the North and in 
the South of the country, belonged to the Aryans or the 
Dravidians or to any other primitive race or tribe in India t 

•It a popnlapcrioi to tbjol. tbnt it was onip the Doa-Arynns, -n-bo med 
to bniy tbeii dead and that the Aryans (».« the Indo-Arynti*) in^ nimbly 
creinnteil then . The Rig WH jt*elf mentions two modes of dispo'ing ol the 
dead — " Agnidag Uiah " i.e., creraalion, and ** AdagdUah ” i e. otheratse 
(mis Uiff Veda X. 15 14). The Atharsa Yedi subsequently add- two 
other mode* (tfdtj Atbaim Veda XVIH, 2 34). Eien Hieun T«unw who came 
to India so lute a" the Serentli Centniy A O* s^ahs o£ three different customs 
of disposing of tlie dead, preralent among the Indinne at thufc time — crema- 
tion. watei and wood hunal Daimg the pecfoimancc of the * Paivana 
Shi-adha’ , the peiiodical offering of Piinlas ’ to the tnane» of one’s 
ancestoi- and of othei departed peison* we, Hindu', still recant the ‘ Sfantia ’ 
containing the word “ Agnidagdha'cha ve jeevah yepyadagdhah hule mama’ 
».e., I offei the Pindu (or offenog of nee, etc.) to the manes of those peifons 
who weie ‘ Agnidagdhnh (cremated) anil ‘ Adagdhah ” (not ei-emated) too 

tAmoiig the pre ent dc'cendunts of the Hiandian- as among ino«t of the 
An'Mulian abotignit' theie is seuicelx anr tradition about then imniigiatmg 
into the conntiu fiom ontsidi. 
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It is onougli that tho chamctoristics of tho graves are very 
similar ami evidently they belong to tho same pro-historic tribe. 
As regards iuforinatioii about tho Prachyas and tho like, 
tho reader may refer to tho articles by Professor H. C. Roy 
Chowdhury, M.A., in tho “ Modorii Review " for July 1019 
and for Juno 1921 and 1923. 

Another comment in this connection. Tho nows of tho 
recent discovery, at aevoral pro-historic sites in our country, 
of glazed pottery and of glass, makes many people gape with 
wonder. It seems that tho fact of their being found under 
Bimilar circumstances several decades ago (u/r., at Mirzapui), 
has been relegated straight to the realm of oblivion. Beauti- 
ful multi-coloured glass bottles were also discovered by Major 
Mockler in the Copper-Age Tomb at Darak in Kohlnlat in 
Beluchistan by the middle of the last century. Fioni Pliny’s 
description one is led to believe that the anoiejit Indians, not 
only knew how to manufacture glass, but used to colour it 
also.* It seems that glass was used in decorating the horse 
of the ‘ Ashwamedha ’ sacrifice during the time of the Atharva 
Veda. Charaka describes a inatorbd more luminous than 
crystal, which evidently could bo nothing but glass. ‘ Kacha- 
mani ’ was regaided as a species of gem in Chanakya's 
“ Arthashastia,” as is point^ out by Br. Nai endra Nath 
Law, Ji.A , ph.D., in his book ‘ Ancient Hindu Pohty.’ 

Neither the recent discovery of the Piotogi.ipli at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro should be supposed to be quite 
unprecedented in India. Such picture writings were pre- 
viously discovered by Major Mockler and Di*. Noeling (the 
geologist) at Harappa by the middle of the last century. In 
about 1870, a black soap-stone seal was found by Major Claik 
at the very place and such was handed over to late 

•Several ipccimciis of colomed g1a‘6 hive been found in Tavila, 

llie Nnbat»aii§, who. !»> alxiiit .tbe first centmj- BO, begun to mle 
ill Central Ai nbin, wri-e n’fo cplcbmt’d foi then glnw wpik 



Mr. Cunninghain. Tlio Intlor <tfc oaco took }fc to bo n picfco* 
graph ami, from tUo signs Avithin tho seal, guossod that tho 
word indicatod, might havo boon * Liclutv^'a ' (t'fc?o pago Gl, 
Vol. Ill, Cunningham’s “Corpus Inscriptum Indicarutn/’ 
ptihhshod in ISTD).® 

Moat of the finds by Messrs. jSfocklor, Nooling and 
Cunningham, ns roforrod to above, wore lying neglected in a 
corner of the Asiatic j\fu3ouin, Calcutta, till attention was 
recently directed to them bj*^ the epoch-making discoveries 
at Harappa and Mol\enjo-dnro. Vessels, in type analogous 
to what are onllod * wine-coolers * and * suspension vessels ’ in 
Eastern Euiope, iuwo boon discovered in both the sites. The 
first typo is n globular vessel without anj* opening at the top 
but with a handle on one side nn«I a spout on tho other. 
Most of tho ‘ suspension vessels ' are flat. The only two 
specimens of a pi e-liistoric jar without a mouth, but with a 
spout on one side, were discovered, tho first by Major Mockler, 
in Beluohistan, and the other recently by Sir Jolm Morshall 
in the ruins of TaKila, 

JF’oiiri/di/ ‘—Copper implements weighing 829 lbs. and thin 
silver plates weighing G lbs. were discovered in the village of 
Gangeria, Balaghat distilct. Central Provinces, as eaily as 
1870. In the opinion of Sir John Ev«ins this was the most 
iinportint discovery of its kind as then recorded in the old 
world. 


* It IS not clear if Canmngban mteipretateil tUe seal ronscionsly in re- 
ference to ancient Instory oi not. ‘Inchurya’ was tte mtoe of a^'ell-known 
ancient tube lu India, wbojO inSneoce prevailed during tbe Maurya and do'vn 
to the Gupta period. In the Allahabad PiUai, Samudia Gupta has described 
him<olf as a de-ceailaat of the luehOTTaa on bis mother’s side. It appears that 
the Lichuvyas were gieat meichants; but then oiigin and eaily hutoiy are 
shiuaded lu mysteij Seieral othei seals, ft«ciibed to the Lichuvya', haTe been 
lately dis-overed at Yai'ali. Frosa Manu it is gatheied that the luchuvyas 
and the Yratra. were the ^ame. Y. Smith clas ifies the ancient Lichchavie, 
Mallas, Sakyas and othei's as ‘ hill mm of the itoagolian type.' 
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PtfOxly — Tho onlj oxamplo of Brnlimi iiigcnption winch, 
like the Khnroslithi inscription of Nortli-'SVost Iiulin, rends 
from right to left, has beon found nt Brnii in Central India 

Sixthly —A c^hndncal Bihylonian son! hns boon dis- 
covered 111 Contial India Tho mbols of tho Sun and tho 
Moon, a Babjloiiiaii goddess, and sovoinl human figures 
appear to bo loprosoutcd on ono side of it, while on tho 
reverse there is a cunoiforin inscription which dates back to tho 
Second Millenium BC This inscription is intorprotod to 
signify that this was n com issued a devotoo of Adad, 
the weather god of ancient Babylon Years ago, late Bal 
Gangadhar Tilik, pointed out {tide Ins “Orient") how 
seven! Babj Ionian names for Malevolent Serpents happen to 
occur m the Athaiva Veda which is boliovod to repiesont the 
fusion ot Vedic and Non Vodic cultures 

Finally, to return again to tho Smganpur paintings By 
comparing these with the desciiption and the illustrations of 
the prehistoric paintings, recently discovered in the caves 
of France, Spam and Italy, ono will find that tho former 
wonderfully tally with the latter On the second score, the 
writer draws his information innmly from the book entitled 
“"Ancient Hunters and Their Modern Representatives’ by 
W J Sollas, Professor of Geology and Palaeontology in the 
University of Oxford Prof Sollas a observations on the 
-snaVpVciTHs wngiiiTrtig^ and paintings seem to bo 
subsequently corroborated by later authorities Most of 
such observations apply almost word for word to the rock 
paintings at Smganpur A few quotations from here and 
there may suffice for our present purpose 

[/V. «— In what immediately follows the portions within Inverted 
commas are original quotations from Prof Sollas s book Those without 
them are comments by the present writer ] 

‘ The mural paintings which date from Aurignacian times 
are generally found in remote lecesses of the caves , It 
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has been objeotod that no signs of smoke are to be seen on 
the walls of the caves. The fact, however, that no smoke is 
given off by the Eskimo lamps, when they are properly 
tended, disposes of the diifioiilfcy." 

Next, as to material. ”In Auiignncian^^ layers of *Pair — 
Non*Pair’ Deleaii found the red oxide of iron, which has 
furnished the pigments, as w'ell as the pestles of granite and 
quartzite, which had been used for pounding it up.” Pestles of 
granite and quartzite have been found near about the "Vindhya 
caves Setou Karr and Swynnerton found quartzites of Palceo- 
lithio type in Madias and in Gwalior respectively.t Dr. Karl 
Ahsolon of Prague points out that at Predmosti (Moravia), 
recently in 1927, a revelatory laboratry or woikshop has been 
discovered in which, it is believed, the diliivhl hunter made 
hts tools. Stone anvils of diffeieiit sizes have also been dis- 
covered theie. 

At Singiinpur, besides the finding of various paloeoliths in 
the eaves and near about, as has alieady been stated, a black 
hiernatico pestle was found there by Sir Anderson, the first 
discoverer of the pvintings A cylindrical piece of hrernatite 
has also been found at Mohenjo-d«ro, nhich is considered to be 
an exact counterpart of a cointnou type of weight generally 


• AiingDRcmn heinn'ing to nn Upp-t PalwoliiJiio cnUnj-e, which 
laoccoded the Mou«tenaa anti piccetle I the ^Intmn peiiod The term tahes 
its origin fiom Aviiigaa- m Uanti Gaioune, Fiance wheie implements and 
other objects of this p-iiod huv® b-en foand. The Magdalenian penod also 
belongs to the Uppei TalcDolithic, bnt it -acceeds the Aurignaciaa. Soergal 
B«signi approximatel/ iO.OOO yeirs to the Aungnacian and 45,000 j-ears to the 
Sragiialeman epochs tn Ijfirop-. The caltaoi] epoohj in different cottntnes 
do not esaoHy coincide. The Jfagdalenian cnittwe m India i« supposed to be 
earliei than that m Europe 

t Such aie preserted m the Asiatic Un*enin, Calcutta 
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used in Babylonia in ancient times. Such might have been 
an object of phallic worship too J 


X Phallic cult, it 18 beliered.was at one time widely prevalent amongat primi- 
tive races throughout the world, "Whateier nas wonderful fearful or mystenous 
readily appealed to the priimhve mmd and everywhere human ideas naturally 
developed approximately through the same stages. The mystery of tho ongiii of 
life might have led primitive men to ascribe divinity to the pro creative and 
conceptive organs, It appears that the worship of the Mother Godde=s and 
Phalho worship were two of the traits common specially to India, Mesopotamia 
and the Mediterranean countries m ancient times The ‘Pams’ have been de- 
scribed in tho Vedas as ‘Sisnadcvas’, te, Phallic worshippers. The 'Chiuns 
or ‘Shinns’ have also heen described to be so m the Bible (itda Ezekiel XVI» 
17). “Bail the name of the ancient Phallic God of Phcenicia and Assyria, 
may he related to the Indian ‘Banalinga*— name of the Phallic representation 


of ‘Shiva’ or ‘Iludra’ still wor8hipp-»d widely m India The former word may 
even he a contraction of the latter. According to Indian tiaditions the 
worship of the ‘Banalinga’ originated with ‘Sana’, a powerful Aiura king of 
India, and was also named after him (vide Sata Samhita in Sanskrit) The 
Padmapnrana even di*coaragos the worship of 'Baualmgas'. According to 
Sayana, the great Vedic commentator, the Pams (the Phmmcmna 
according to Sjt Nagendra Nath Vasu) were Asuras Herodotus mentions 
of a tradition amongst ancient Phwnicians that they had come to Phconicia 
from tho east According to Pococke, Afghanistan was their original homo 
while Mr Vasu aiseiU that it was ancient India Tilak pointed out how several 
names of malevolent «erpenta given by the ancient Babylonians happen to occur 
in tho Atharra Veda Ashtarte, tho namo of the Phcenician goddess might 
have been related to the ‘Asliln Matnkas* of the Indian ‘Shakti’ cult The 
eight Cabins of tho Ashtarto cult appear to be the counter parts of tho Ashta 
Jfatnkns (» « , eight forms of tho Mother Godde's) of tho ‘Shakti colt Juke 
^0 conical symbol of A«htarto. a conical stone symbol of Shakti (Goilile's of 
Fncrgy) is still being worshipped at Kamakshyadham (Asmra) a very old ccntio 
of the Shakti ortho Mother Goldess cult. ’1 ho latter place is also hallowed 
with mystic traditions from imraemorml times and is also n«»ociated with Asuras 
(e/ the story alwut ‘ Narakasur. ' Chapter 81, Kalika Purann) Tho repivcnfa 

tion of the popular dcit.es calk I ‘Dura IW in Bengal, of Cbe-smen PilW 

m Asmm. and the Inngam are all remaikably „milar to each other and to the 


. > r .T, .. . — ciiuiiiir lo caoii oiuor am 

symbol of Baal . Animal sarnfieo. and the worship of virgins (r/ Kumnreo 
virgins cnjoineilia Yoginee Tantra; cf also Asiantc 
ra r - angitcr), with all their concomitant abuses are two of the othir 
InviU lo \„iU 11, c A.Uhrt. nul ll.„ sh.kl. „1L ,lo^,„l,. ll.o 

o»ia... u. , .. 11„ i„g wu ih, n»a i„, r„,„i,„„. or.r earn.. 


^ ■‘'•“‘vno ant tho 'ohakli cult. «Jayana » 

OoiUcs. lax . mcnt.onoil m the U.g \\u as th, GoJ prosidit. « 
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“ The colours .....'w^ere obtained from mineral substances 
such, as red ochre and oxide of manganese which were pre- 
pared for use by grinding them down to a fine powder ” 

Both these materials abound in the Central Provinces. 
Moreover, m the Report of the Arch-eological Depart- 
ment of India, for the 5 ear 1921 22, it is stated that 
Mr Sana TJlla, the Government expert, has been able to 
find out the composition of the white pigment, used 
in the Ajanta frescoes According to him, such consists 
principally of white silicate materials, such as the zeolites, 
feldspars, to which lime or burnt gypsum"* were added f 

(Terrft cotla imnges of what are believed to be representations of the Mother 
Earth hare been foand in different pro hi«lono stes) A goddess railed Iln 
repi’esente 1 tho eoaceptire energy m the ancient Ph®nicjaa cult (C/ nbo 
tho i- lAditcs of Sa<a m nn-'ieat Pers a) Ericfcnees of PhaUio worship hare 
been recently fonnd amongst tho relics of the pre historio Mammoth Hanters 
iliscorowd in Moravia A monolith believed to ho Phallic has been 
discovered In Petia Inch nsed to bo a flonnshing centre of caravan trade 
between Arab a Ind a Egypt and Mesopotamia. Tbo Mouobthio temple 
pillars 10 Inis howerer it is boJiered orolred oot of the posts which 
in the old Vedio rites marhed tho area of sacrifice and to which Tiefitni 
were alio tie I Stono slab* arrange I to form seats, as it wore I are been 
lately dscovorcl amongst the pro hi tone relics of Nfalta. The slabs 
forming the supports to these scats aro seen to have holes to which probably 
Victims of sa rificcs were used to be tcthcrcl T1 ero are reasons to inpposo 
that the pre hislerjo cares of Malta were nH*d for rel gious parpo*os too 

It will bo interesting to coraparo (be h-amatito relic found at Singanpur 
with similar relics d seovered cl owhere 

• Bncbi Ini I in gvpsnm have been founl among the mini of Mobenjo daro 
t noth dint an I chert are imp4ro forns of Silca Peroxide of Iron is 
generally foun I m two forms — 

(1) H-v-nnlilo or Spe alar Iron F«, Ojan^S) Limonit* or Drown 
Iron Or© 2 Fe, 0* 

Qiartx Shea ^ 1 eon D ox le or^iO, is tha tno‘t alanlant mineral 
in th« earths crust Aeeonlmg to Goekio (njs bis Geologr page 1<3) 
fellipar romtitaies the Urgcit part of the crTstallme rooks which like 
Rranile an I Ura hate Iwen eraptfil from Wow 
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Mr. Sana UUa also points ont that all these materials abound 
in the Deccan trap.* 

“The Bushmen are said to have made paint brushes with 
hair tahen out of the tail or mane of a gnu". 

The Bushmen represent the Capsian culture in Africa, 
which is considered to correspond to the Aurignacian culture 
in Europe. 

The gnu is an animal which looks like a raivture of the 
buffalo and the horse, being endowed with the head of the 
one and the tail of the other. The animal generally inhabits 
South Africa. At Siaganpur there is an imperfect re- 
presentation of another animal, which looks like a reindeer. 
Another painting which ia clearer appears to be that of a 
Saiga Antelope (Colus Tartaricus). This animal is similar 
to a gnu, bub, unlike the latter, it has straight horns. 

According to archteologists, the first brush forms made 
by the hand of min, —wherever such have been found — were 
executed in haematite. In reference to the paintings in the 
"Vindhyas, "United Provinces, and in the Jogimara caves 
(Serguja State, Central Provinces), Cockburn suggested that 
the hjomatito was probably mixed with animal fat and laid 
on with n fibrous brush, while the outlines were executed 
with a pointed stick Several paintings left ineo/npJoto at 
Singanpur tend to show that this process must have been 
followed with regard to them Pre-historic palettes of 
BmootU slabs of stone, on which the colours weie ground 
and prepared for use, have also boon found in various 
Neolithic sites in India (vide J. A. S. B. 1883). It is 
supposed that the brush forms of n pictorial character 

• llecip^J for preparing Uip I'rouna ol Frciroo* arc giren in the •• Silpa-rnt. 
niiTii ’ ft Tcry cl>l book oa Intlian painttag. It appear* that cow.dnap 
otic of tlie iiiffredienti. 
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were the principal means of communication in the days 
before any script was known. Mr. Percy Brown quotes from 
Ancient Indian literature, such as the ‘ Silpasastras'*, 
Vatsayan’s ‘ Kamasatra ‘ and the Upauishads to prove that 
brashes made of hair were used by Ancient Indians for 
painting. 

“ Red Ochre which is in great demand by the Australian 

aboiigiuies was the commonest of all pigments used by the 

aucient cave-men of Europe." 

With the Hindus the use of the pigment known as “Sindur" 
h\s been tradition xl from times immemorial, Every married 
woman invariably uses it and it is considered to be an indis- 
pCQSxble item of ofTeriug to any female divinity. It is to be 
noted thxtan entire skeleton of a pre-historio woman anointed 
intensely red has been discovered recently in Zabovresfcy, 
a Brno suburb, in Moiavia. The native women of the 
Kalahari desert ate said to be still using some vegetable 
pigment to anoint their bodies with Red Ochre or * Sindur' 
is invariably associxted with the Hindu Goddesses, such as 
* Chandee', ‘ Eurga or ‘Knh’ ideas about whom most 
probably originated from the pre-Aryan people. The Sanskrit 
word ' Naga-reuu,' now obsolete, which used to mean ‘Sindiir’, 
cleirly indicates that it was some powder (Renu) obtained 
from the hill (Naga) (virf« the ‘Sxbda Knlpadruma’, the 
Sanskrit Encyclopiedia, and the Sanskrit ‘ Amarkosha ’ ). 

“ Jlost of the little people are black, but one of the three 
groat mou is in red." 

In, at least, one of the pnintinga at Singanpur wo find two 
typos of human figures represented, httlo and great. The 


• The ‘SiIpftfufclM* m the DralimRoa 

to the Oth cenlurj U. C. ) 


gcnemHf ®#cnhe<l 



"I'oat luau is puiuloil rotl whilo tlio Uttlo apposus to bo blaoUi 
being perhaps pxintoil tloop rod. It is tlio idea of several 
Anthropologists that iti pro-historic times, n tribe of pigmies 
co-existod with men of oomparativoly gigantic stature. Conse- 
quently, the latter used to lord it over tlio former. Professor 
Charles Hill Tout of Caiuda advances the theory that iiaturo 
produced several genera when Man was in the making and 
that the two forms of Lowor Man, — Noandorthal and 
Eoantropus, — originated from a common ancestor, who also 

gave birth to the Ape AVhat nro called Pigni}’’ Flints 

and believed to bo rominisconcos of tho pigtnios of tho 
Stone Ago, have also beoti fouiul in tho Vindhyns, Baghol- 
khand, Bowa and the Southern part of tho Islirzapur district. 
These are often geometrical in shape and found widely 
distributed, generally along tho sea coast from England to 
Japan vid Ireland, France, Spain, tho Moditorranonn const, 
Southern India and Ceylon, Tho ‘ Balyakhilya Munis ' (the 
pigmy saints desoribod in the Mahabharata) and tho dwarfs 
of tho Scandinavian Sagas might not have been mere. in- 
ventions. The Bushmen of Africa, reckoned to bo the most 
diminutive of all present-day men, and the Patagonians, 
considered to be the most gigantic, aro living conteraporaiies 
with us.t 


Besides, in almost all parts of the world, and specially in 
the extended sea-coast of Japan, immense mounds of sea 
sheila have also been discovered It is believed that these 
mounds were originally the refuge-heaps of pre-historic 
villages, when man used to live principally on a dietary of 
shell alone. In India they have been found on the coast of 


t Dr, Absolon and Piof. Sollas are impies«ed by the resemblance between 
tbe culture of tho later paWolithic banters of Europe and that of the 
EsUmos of Greenland. Su Arthur Keith, however, diBerg from both on this 
point. 
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Mekran to the South of BeluchUtan, and in the islands of the 
Andamans and the Nicobar group.* 

As for the Neolithic cultures of Japan and India, Pro- 
fessor Kosaku Hamada of the Arohffiological Institute of the 
Imperial University of Tokio, wants to link them up. Pro- 
fessor Takakasu, another Japanese scholar, also traces the old 
Japanese images to the ancient Indian. 

“ Whan, however, we leave the North and enter the 
Southern or the Mediterranean, the scene suddenly changes 
and human figures engaged in many interesting occupations 
greet our eyes. No attempt is made at the faithful and 
elaborate portraiture of isolated individuals. The aitist is 
content to indicate his subject by generalised figures, taking 
care, however, to embody their most distinctive character.” 

This remark about technique is also applicable to the 
paintings at Singanpur. The subjects painted, viz , animals 
like bulls, bisons, deer and hunting scenes, are also found to be 
the same in Southern Europe ns at Singanpur, The style of 
painting and the pigments employed seem to be identical. 
As is the case with the pre-historic paintings in Southern 
Europe, besides the rod colour, there are touches of black 
and yellow in the paintings of Singanpur too. The only 

• The ivljca of tize Coppor*Ago callure, foand za Belucbiftna flml 
ImlJa, nro nlmost nlenfical in iheir type Some s-Uotan a<saine that the 
Dravulians ha<l come into India tbrongh Belocbittan while others conlentl that 
they might haro gouo oat of the coantij through that ronto. PhilologifU 
trace alio a oonneclvon between fho Tamilian langiingci of Southern and 
Northern India («.j7 , the Tamilian, tbo Khond. tho Gondi) and the Inngnago 
of the Brahais of Belachutan. liiihop Cahlircll. the authoc of the Omrzibnn 
gmtnmm, brings the terms 'Drapin’ and ‘Tamila’ under the generic term 
•Dmvjda’. Aeconling to Su Gnerfon, the great l»ugoi«t, the Brahnu, living 
now.a days m IK'liichistan, riiH speak the DrsTizTinn tongae. Their itript nlw, 
like the ancient Kharodithi and the present day tJwl a icnpt of India rcnils 
from right (e Jeff 
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clifferoncQ noticable bofcwoon tho two cliisaos of p'lintings ia 
Uifit tho Great Sinn, pnintod at Singanpur, wears no foathers 
on his head, which nro a distinctive eharactoristio of his 
proto-type as represented in tho cvvos of Southern Europe. 
In tho Goramangor cave, within tho Vindhyas, however, 
several of tho Gieat Mon are represented with featlicrs on, in 
the paintings. 

“Their business w’as to ensure success in hunting the 
herds. This is clearly suggested by one feature, which they 
all possess in common, t.e., tho presence of numerous perfoia- 
tions such as would be produced by spear thrusts. They are 
jabbed all over with imaginary wounds, and, no doubt, the 
prayer of the hunter was that as he did this to their effigies, so 
might ho do to the ri\mg beasts themselves.” 

The foregoing observation has been made by Professor 
Sollas in reference to the pre-histoiio sculptures recently 
found in the cavern of Montespan (France) This even 
applies to one of the paintings at Singanpur. There it is 
represented that an animal looking like a bison is being 
brought to the ground by hunters closing on it from all sides. 
The figure of the animal appears to bo very similar to that 
of a bison, as has been found engraved in the pre historic 
cavern of Montespan (France), and a fac-siinile of which is 
given in the “Illustrated London News", dated 3rd Novem- 
ber 1923. Such also resembles the bison found painted in a 
fresco in the cavern of Altamira, Santander, Spain [vide illus- 
tration on page 211, Vol, I, “Human Origin’’ by George 
MacCurdy). 

As regards the object of the pointings, ougravin<TS and 
sculptures by pre-historic men as are under question, Pro- 
fessor Sollas suggests that in cases the primitive artist pleased 
himself and his friends, and in others ho invoked magic. Tho 
animal reprosontations either .assisted in magical rites to 
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ensure fertility or, to multiply the herds, or, thirdly, to provide 
for food It has been found that animal forms were used m 
the ancient pottery of almost all cii ilised nations of the world 
in olden day:! 

It has been already stated that several of the painting 
at Singanpur seem to fume the shape of a mainmoth> 
hangaroo, and even a rein deer, as already referred to These, 
however, are not clear , otherwise they would have added 
farther strength to the opinion that the paintings of Singan- 
pur surely belong to the PalieolitUic times There is also 
found painted at Smganpur, a multi coloured animal, which 
appears to be the Ok ipi (Okapi Johnstoni) which ante-dated 
the Zebri There is a representation of a horse also (vide 
illustration) which seems to be faintly striped as, it is 
supposed the pre histone horses were (tide Sian, the 
Pnm'eval Savage” bj ‘Worthington Smith) 

The horte, it i< beherel erolred from the hippanan dnnngthe «>ar*a 
oi a milhoB year* AIoqr with the reio deer the hor«e ttri abo a chief 
eonrcecf food lapplie# in Centml Europe dnriog iTagdalenmo time# The 
giftiit extinct Cape Horse (Eqna« Capemu) was conferoporwieons irith even the 
MnniTooth The recent discovery of the Bofb A eld man was eoirelnted mth 
the rennms oE the Cape Horse Hr Osborn has given n learned ancestry of 
the ho«e It is sail that the theleton of n three legged horse which existed 
in pro 1 j«(onc time# has been discorered lo Phnl eonia la Sonth Amenca 
The hyena with which the Central Provinces still abonnd also n e»l lo exi t 
in India during pro lustono time* and was contemporary with the rein deer 
(n h pages 60 — 51, Primitive Man on I Mammoth ) 

Besides the shapes of nniinnls, there arc represented nt 
Sing inpur various desjgnsnnd ilngnims most of which probibly 
wore either toteinistic marks or had some religious significance 
Percy Brot\n has pronounced nil these to bo 'hierogly- 
phics’ His book ‘Indian Pointing,’ however, was published 
before the discoveries of Karappi mid Mohenjo-daro, which 
liavo opened up altogether a new horizon in the study of 
Indian pro history 
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Lastly, all the paintings at Singnnpur evidently are 
neither the work of one artist, nor of the same sort of artists, 
nor do they belong to the same ago. Several of them seem 
to bo over-laid again and again by a succession of later artists. 
This has been found to be exactly the case with several of 
the pre-historic cave-paintinga in other parts of the world. 

It is superfluous to draw more analogy. The reader is 
referred to the rocks at Singanpur, where the paintings occur, 
and to the works by such authors ns Prof. Sollas, Breuil, 
Obermair, MacGurdy and others. Any person may compare 
for himself the two classes of paintings and form his idea 
thereupon. Along with this, we have to take into considera- 
tion the fact that ‘India proper’, that is the portion of 
the country South of the Vindhyas, is ‘geologically one of 
the oldest formations in the land masses of the globe. In 
fact, immeasurable autiquity is the very key-note of the 
geological history of India. A large portion of the Deccan 
is covered by a ‘ basaltic trap ’ to an extent almost unequalled 
in any other part of the world {vide page 258, “ Geology by 
Goekie ”, and page 463, “ Ancient History of Hindoostan " by 
Maurice). Most of its rocks belong to the Cambrian period 
soon after which, it is believed, the whole of the Peninsular 
region was raised to become land. Amongst the oldest 
recognisable rocks are the Dharwar formations (so called 
after the district in Bombay, where they were studied) which 
are regarded as remnants of the primroval ocean floor.’'* 

It is now generally held also that the original inhabi- 
tants of India, whoever they were, lived mainly on the 
South, and the whole of Northern India from Kashmere to 
Assam, and even the Himalayas, had been under the sen by 


• The chalk ileposit*, Tvitli Mhich Sontheni ami Central India abonnd, offer 
further eridonce about their prcrioiiB »nbmei^cncc in the sea. 
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or beforo 4,000 B G ^ The eftsternmost part of the sea was 
known as the Ksheeroda Saraudra " (referred to in the 
Raraayana IV, Gh 40), now known ns the Bay of Bengal, 
and the "Westernmost pirt, which washed the foot of the 
Himalayas, was called the “ Smdhu Saraudra” t These two 
‘Samndras’ or seas were also referred to by the Rig Veda as 
the Eastern and the Western seas (vide Mr D N" Wadia^s 
lucid exposition m his ”Geo]ogj of India,” page 259) 

The e two eeae were joined by r mid tea between the Himalayss Bad the 
^ indbya Range and was rapidly filled np by the deposition of the detritus 
of the monnlaiDS corned awAy by nmuenous rirers emerging from them (ft ?(f 
i6i/ page 49) 

Ancient Hindu tradition also says that during the great 
dehige, Val^a8\\ata Manu came floating on an nrk and landed 

» Aceoidmg to Di Amadeas 17 Graban —Professor of Palteontologr of 
the Columbia University, and one of the leading authorities on the geological 
histoiy of A*ia —the ophearal of the Bimalayas loot place several million 
years ago 

There is geological eridence to show that during prc hutono times Tiolent 
and Hidden changes were eSeetel IQ the physical features of ^o^them India 
cither hv Tolnmc eruptions or by ten ible sievmnl duturbauces Tie tilting 
up of the Himalayas might hare tahen place m this manner or by both 
cauKs fimnltaneously And with its Dpheaval a rast sea like trough was 
formed at it< feet in the region between the«e mountains and the lindhyas 
Acconlmg to Mr Oldham the depth of this jea was at places between 1,500 
to 20 000 feet 

There IS evileuee of tremculons internal upheavals of earth in Austral a 
toe 

fThc K hecrodo ^amulm* may be tlo tame as is callelthe Parra 
Samudra m Mana and spohen of ns the iastem *tca br IlercKlotns 
From the following copper plate inscription of Dalavarmn one of the rnlcrs 
of Pragjyotishpur (» e Ganl ati in A« am) it appears thit tho Ksheerodo 
Samudra was quite familiar to the people of tho«e quarter* The in cnption 
in Sanilnt if Rs follows Tasratmajah Shree Javamala Utvn Kihecrambharo 
shenlm ^hitnTii»hmi etc Th f means that a son ouUetl Jnvnmala Vera teas 
bom to 1 im as tl o moon comes out of tl e K»1 ecrwla ‘^amu Ira (or the sea 
Inonn as <1 e Kiheerwla rtc 
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on ono of tho peaks then called “ Nauwndhan Shringa ” now 
known as the Great Pamir.* 

It can bo iufeired that Vaivaswati Manu saw tho sea at 
the foot of the Himalayas. 

From Boveml verw* (eg, tlio first, tlio fiflli, tlio ninth, cfc ) in the 50th 
Hymn of the 10th Jlnnilal, it jg cleni that Vann ivatn iinnn gojonrued from 
hiB natiTo land to liie m n far off high tnounfam hero his grand father 
Ka'jnpa had pioceedod him.t 

It was during the penod of Vaivaswati Manu, that Praja- 
pati Kashxyapa with the help of Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra 
and others filled it up and built up the region called aftei 
' Kashynpa’ “ Kashyapa Moru,” subsequently contracted into 
Kashinere J 

The Biahmanda Purina also slates, Uttaianom Kurunanie pashwe jnCyastu 
dustatah; Samndra sunnumatohya nagasnrah nisebitnn ' , Late Mr. 11. 0 


* Many suppose that this is the same region as is called the ' \raha Ms'u * 
in the Vishnu Inrana, and describesl in the Rig Veda IX 1*1 9 as the 
* third delightful place *. 

t Sir R. Aiyeugnr hehereB that the ancient sage Kashyapa was a historical 
personage and >raa an inhabitant of the region now known as Kaahmere 
Compare also Soathapatha Brahinana 7/5/1/15 ' Tasmat Kashyapya Imah 
Prajah’, te the whole creation is Kashyapa s 0/ aUoNirukta Chap II, 
“ Kashyapa Kasmafc Pashyaka Bhavati ’, * « the creatoi hmself is Kashyapa 
as he rightly sees the entiie nnircise all ci'eaturas anl their actions, Kashyapa 
al«o means the exalted one (It iscmnous howevei, that the name of Vaira 
811 ata Mann has been placed before that of Ka hyapa at the top of the 29th 
Sukta of tho eighth Mandal of the Rig Veda) 

J Theie is also an ancient tradition amongst the Mnndas an offshoot of the 
IDra\idmn«, according to which Ajabgarh the original home of the progenitors 
of the Munda tube, was raised oat of prim'^ral oi.eaa floor (t ids S. C Roys 
* Mnndas ') 

We are told that all ancient p“ople around the Meditemiuean pie'cried 
nl'o an old tralition abont a tremendons de<tiuctire flood that swept ovei the 
eaith in pie liistoiic times 
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Dntt took Knin to "be (incimt Kaslmieie * Even tbe Akbar l»ama (wntten 
by Alaim Shcikh Abnl F i«il danog Akbar s reign te m the 16th century 
A D ) makes mention of the tmlitiim that m very olden times Kashmere 
happened to be under the tea t 

It IS believed too, that in olden times, the Arabian Sea 
was a great inland sea and used to wash the feet of Tibet and 
Assam Its subsequent drying up or withdrawal might have 
given rioe to the Hindu tradition of the drinking np of the 
sea by the mythical sage *Agastya' The ‘ Agastyas ’ again 
have elsewhere been described as ‘Rnkshasa Asuras’ More- 
over it IS Southern India which was generally associated with 
the ‘Asura«i,’ ns distinguished from the ‘Devas* or the Vedio 
Aryans, and it is in these regions that we can more evpect 
to find pre historic relics 

According to Varaha Milur’a Puncha Sidhantika ", the 
home of the ‘Baityas’ or (Demons) was m the South The 
• Aceordiag to Jto Cnndle ‘ Kasperm ot ibe ancient Gi’eekl va« notbing 
but Kasbmeie called ICasbyapapara m old Sanskrit bleraturo We Lave in 
tbs Aitareya BtabmAna Kecba puiaoa himar&Qtnm jasapn^A uttara kurnbab 
madia iti ) The ‘ Bajtaraugtm ' (tbe anc eat history of Kaskmero by Kablan) 
also mentioag that fiom tlie beginning of tho first Kalpa to the enl of tie 
period of the Sixth Itana the valley of tbe HiTnilayns wa* full of uiter anl 
ibninieiras Sati Sam ’ Accoiding to ?c ence all life began in tho irater 
The Sanskrit worl ‘ ^a^ayan” which u one of the nppelKtions of the great 
God "S ishnu 18 derived from the root ‘ Nan ’ whioh nieana both n ater 
Mil living being Zoologists bel eve that the predecessor* of tho Lemurs from 
nhom man has ultimately evolvel were aqaatio Aocoiiling to the Hindu 
Piirauus the fii”** mearnahon of Vi«hn i was the F<»h Incar/ntion and provio i* 
to Great on the gieat Go I used to float alone over the 1 rattleif sea 

t According to Di Abinash Db« the sea lay to the south ainl west of Pnnjah 
when the Rig \eda was comp lei Several other Tiidologi't* ry MacDonell 
Z A Rog07in an I Ziraroer agree tint the word Bamidra winch is now 
n'e linn general sen*® to meau the sen or the ocean was formeily use I spcci 
fically to leiot© only the collection of watei formed ly the naion of tho 
Panchatialaa the five great rw or* of the Pnnjab) with ttie Indns tfr Rama 
Praia I Chan la hoi evei Uy* iown the opinion that the wonl Samn Im was 
11 cl in reference toil c Arabian ^ea on I not to the conflncnco of tho fire rivers 
of tho P injab It i« canons to note that ’ ^^avana ’ the famous ^elccoTn 
me itatoi ncWhowoiil *iimulm tomcan Autnreckslvn *<• ikv or ctl cr 
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Pndnin Pumna, aUo a*isocmtos tho Asnrna with tho Rivor 
NornnuUla in Soulhorn Imlia. 

Prominent scholar<i of tho Wo'ifc now infor that boforo tho 
Ico-Ago (Wunn glaciation) India propor, (t.c., Southern 
India) was cut off from tho lost of Asia by a soa on tlio Nortli 
and was continontnlly connootod with Africa, and tho latter 
with America, which two-fold connection was completely 
severed by tho devastating changes in tho land masses that 
followed tho ago, {vide Lionginnn’s Geographical Series, 
India, Macmillan's Historic \1 Atlas, Cambridge Ancient 
History, Yol. I, pigo 17, and Encycloprolia Britannica, llth 
edition, Vol. XXVIII, P. 1016).* 

It is said that some pro-historic American relics, re- 
lated to the Dravadian, aio being preserved at the Boston 
Museum. Dr. Thomas Gaun, M.R.C.S., v.n o., f.r a.s., tho loading 
English authority on Mayan civilzation, is of tho opinion that 
the old relics of Cambodia are remarkably similar to tho 
Mayan, which, in their turn, are related to those of tho 
Gila valley in Central Arizona. Again, the architectural and 
sculptural relics of Cambodia, Java, Paharpur (Bengal) and 
Southern India boar some remarkable simil.\rities with one 
another. 

Geologists tell us also that India formerly was cut off 
from Asia, by the sea on the North, and was connected with 
Madagascar on the one hand, and the MaUy.i Archipselago 

* It la believed also tlint daring tbo Plei'tocene period Eaiope included tlie 
Hritisli Isles and was joined to Africa bj two tracts of land now covered by tbo 
shallower waters of the Straife of Gibraltar and by the sea, between Sicily and 
Malta. Pre-histonc relics bave also been lecently discovered in both these 
islands. Further, it is repoited, that a pre histono city has been located 
between Sicily and Tunisia at a depth of about 400 feet, and gold-glittenng 
remnants of the fallen Colo'sas of Rhodes have been obseiied by divers nea” 
the island of Uhode‘, Dr, Haitman has been vigorously investigating the 
Mediterranean with tho help of bis newly invented submarine divmg and 
salvaging appaiatn. 
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on tho other. As roganls the history of the human race, 
opinions seem to rally round tho point that mankind, after all, 
had a common origin. This has also been assumed by almost 
all the prominent scriptures of the world.* 

Race, itself, however, is by no means so definite or per- 
sistent ns many me led to presume. Tho physical structure 
of man is, after all, the same throughout the world.f 
The various groups into which Anthropologists divide men 
are nowhere pure. Ethnologists despair of discovering any 
special trait whereby one race o.an bo clearly distinguished 
from another. It is a matter of piesenUdny experience that 
immigrants, of whatever nationality they may be, merge 
their differences in no time, in the type of the country 
of their domicile. “It is of no more importance now to 
know how many laces there aie, than to know how many 
angels can dance on the point of a needle " — remarks a 
Gorman savant in a humoious vein. 

Moieo^er, man has really a ‘hoary antiquity.’ Sir Arthur 
Keith, the great Anthropologist, puts down at least one million 
yeAis, as the period during which Modern Man has been 
prowling about in this planet. Professor G. Elliot Smith is 
also of ihe same opinion, while Mr. Reid Moir is prepared to 
allow a still greater antiquity to man. Professor Charles Hill 
Tout of Canada speaks of Man’s twenty million years 

*Accordwg to tio HjdcIq Jrjtholog'y. not onlr all men, Lnt even gods and 
demons ong>nated from the fame nnce«t<n • From ‘Oiti ’ and 'Aditi the ta’o 
wives ol En'lijapa, were bom tbe ‘Daitvas* {Demon') and the ‘ Devatv ’ 
(gods) i-c^pectivelj"; while ‘ JfaDa'a’ o* Mao, was so called foi hewg boro of 
‘Mann’ a des-endant of tho ‘<eif same I^hyapa. Acoonliug to tho “Shatbapatha 
Brahmana ” the ‘Devas’ (Gods) and the ' A^nras ' (Demon') were both horn 
of ‘ Prajnpati.' The golf between them gradnallr ividened a- time flowed on. 

t It IS sud that the phjficnl woild and tho hnman brain bare not appi-e- 
ciably change I dnnng the Inst fercral thoneand years. Biologically roan has 
been the same thi'owgh all ages. 
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occup\ncy of tlio outh. While Dr. Osborn’s nssigninont 
goes nlinost boyoiul our coinpioheiision. 

Human romiina, nssocmtoil vitli o\tincfc nminumlia, 
ha\o boon found lu diiforoiit pnifcs of the globo.'** Schiner- 
ling of Bolgiutn wnq ino'it probably tho fust to discovor 
that man was contomporary with o\tinct luunnds Tho 
f.ict, howovor, that flint is inoio dui.ildo than not oidy 
human bonos, but also nnimd bones, accounts foi tho survi\al 
of a comp\rati\oly laigo tminbor of (lint relics, coupled with 
tho disappoaranco, or seal city of otho! lolics Roid Moir has 
discovorod soino early implomonts in the Anglian Heights in 
England, tho inahors of which, ho claims, wore tho oailicst 
lepresentativos of Modern Ataii (Homo Sipions) t 

Many geologists behove that tho earliest relics of civi- 
lized man will be found m countries iinmodiatoly adjoining 
the Southern Ho nisphere Accoidmg to Professor Dr. Kail 
Absolon, thodisco\oroi of the Paloeolitlno Pompon lnMora^in, 
Asia was the cradle of mnnbindj 

* Eg tlie (liscoTeitcs by Mo(6U. Lnnd anil Laing m ^outU Amoiic'v tiuil 
Sotttl; Africa re'poctn clj", tbo Bmo ibnllg tbo Pol^m skull m Chini and 60 
on. The Piltdown, tho Pekin the Neamleithal, the llhocle«mu ami the 
Cio Magon {kullt ave believed to Imre been rather peifoetly preseivecl In tho 
opinion of Profe«for G F. Smith, the Pekin, the PiUdown and tho Java Slen 
though dirergent, jet were approximately contemporoneon? and then 
foHils belong to the early Pleistocene age He afserts that tho above thiee 
types are va'tlj moie ancient than even the Heidelbeig man (Palwanthropas) 
oi the lelatively much moic recent Rhode lan man (C^plianthiopu'), and 
the Neanderthal man It is said that the former three type caiiy us back iieai 
ore taillio'i yeais and then common human ancestoi must have lived long 
before them in the Pliocene period, to allow time to develop such widely 
diveigent types 

t Charles Dai win’s theory was that Africa was the original home of man 
His theory has been subsequently oveishadoued by the opinion of seveial 
anthropologists Recently however, Abbe Breuil of Pans wants to uphold 
Datwiu's theoiy Some wondeifnl pre liutoiio petroglypHs also have lecently 
been discoveied in Transvaal 

J Dr Henry Fairfield 0»born wants ns to believe that man appealed upon 
the earth first in Ceutial A«ia with the c ration of the gieat plateau theie 




The traditional view is that man first tloveloped in or near 
one of the legiona occupied by Anthropoid apes. Henco 
Soulhein Asia appeals to be a more likely aien for the cradle 
of the human race. 

J. F. BCewitt his *‘RuliMg Races of Pro-historio 

Times”) adduces pi oofs in support of his viea’ that it 
■^v as immigrants from the South who, dm iiig the Neolithic ago, 
introduced into Europe the agriculture they had learnt in 
these Southein villages, while North-West Europe was made 
uninhabitable to tillers of the soil, on account of the 
rigorous climate of the PaljcoHthie period. Professor Er, 
Karl Absolon belies 03 that Moiavia was a kind of passage 
by-way of \\hich the fossil mankind of the Aurlgnacian tiibe 
penetrated fiom Asia to the West of Europe vi<1 Russia.* 

mol's thftQ one tlioiisaad oidtiou years ago i at the time when the hnmati 
Btoclw bifurc'ited fi'oca othei animal stocVi. The s'feletou o£ what has been 
called the Mongolian Colo* oi, which na*. so far as is new tnoTvn, the largest 
land mamual m hi«dory, has been iscently (in lOSS) dvscoteisd in the Gobi 
de«ert hy Dr Roy Chapman Andrews ot the Amoiicftn Espedilion, 

Befots this in 1921 not only petri6c>l sielctons of the Dino*ani (a gigantio 
pre-historio reptile) hat ereu Us eggs, supposed to he milUons of years old, were 
di'COTcml hy 'Mi. Chapman and hi* party. 

A sheleton of the B'vttermgmm Tilanothere, C‘%l\ed Embolo Thennni 
Aiidrp«, and the lower jaw of the great ‘aaorel lucked' Ma'torltm which has heen 
named Amheledou Grangeti (apparently after its discorerei, Mt. Manlier 
OiTinger, a scientist of Mi Chapman's paitj) have a1 o heen discovered there 
It le 'belieTcd that thi- animal was one of the Beliichitheres, t e. a horale's 
ihinoceros abont 25 ff m lensth and with a height of 16 ft. at the shonldei. 
The BeliichitheTOs lived in the Oligocene or Miocene period ahonfc 33,0l<0,000 
year>i ago. According to Ut. 0»boin this peiiod gaie the mo-t faioniahle 
conditions that the mamaialian kingdom has ever enjoi ed. 

* hfi. S. K, Iyengar, M.S., fIi.d.. averts (tnf» his w-ticlc', 'Some Contia- 
hntiong of Sooth India to ludma Cnltnre*’ m the C.ilntt'a Uauaipin 19i7) 
that *JoKth India »» re poijvihle foi the spread, of Ilmdii cultnre to the en«tem 
I'lands and even so foi as China. SirHeniv Ma.vne has ti-accd the origin of 
the BuUfh railiament to Aiyan instUntwna m Ancient ludia Mr. K P 
.lava will, M Bar a* law , III hi* very rema’-knhlo woik “ Hmdn Polity" 
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Tho Sowaliks niul the Toiiii nro fall of tho rojuains of 
pro'historic boasts and ruins of dead citios. A sufiiciont 
number of Stone A"o relics have boon found out in 
Boluclustan, Assam, Chota Najjpur, Contnil India, and last, 
not tho least, in tho Deccan. It is said that in Bengal and 
Burma also some relics of pro-historic n)an have also been 
discovered. 

Tho recent discovery at Nal, in Boluclnslan, of a biiiial 
ground of tho Clmlcolitluc period (tho Ago of painted pottery) 
and several complete human skolotons have already been referred 
to (yklc Report of tho Archasological Survey of India for 
1924-25). Tho Java skull (<Uscovorod in Java in 1891 and con- 
sidered to ho of tho Apo Man or Pilhocantliropus) and the 
Adittaiuillur Cranium, nro two of tho most romnikablo relics 
of pre-historic ^laii in Asin.t 

~V. Smith, tho groat hislorinn of Ancient India, believes 
that it was Southern India whtcli w.\s in communication 
with ancient Egypt before oven the Aryan advent. 

Dr, Thomas Gaun is of tho opinion that long before tho 
discovery of America, Asiatics possibly from Java, Cambodia, 
and such other place'’, migrated to America and fused ivith the 
Mayan tribes of Central America. According to him there 
are unmistakeable traces of Asiatic influence on the religion, 

lias condnsuely proved lliat here m India, in olden tiracf, had flouii'bed 
nutneioua deraoctatic goternmenie nnd tubes foi ccntuiies together. Innumer- 
able reals inscribed as the “ Yandheja* Gana«ya, ” t.e., of the Yandheya tube 
or guild, ‘Arjuneja Ganasya* i.«. of the Ai-juneya tube or guild, and so on, 
bare been found and are being pre«el^ed m the mUEeums. 

t The cliscoreiy of the Pekin Man — Sinanthiopus Pekincn6i«, — by 
Di. Davidson Black in 1926, has been more re’eut Mnnybelieie that he 
approaches nearer to tbe type of the genus Homo Sapiens, i.e., Modem Man, 
than eithei tbe Piltdo'vn Sian — BoanthiopuE, discovered in England in 1912,— 
or the Java Han — Pithecanthiopue — does. But the lattei t^vo appear to be moie 
Anthiopoid than human More the reason that the i-ecent dis^oveiy of living 
Anthropoid-like monkeys in Venezuela (South America) by Mi De Lois, a 
Eiench geologist, deseivrs more than a pa sing Zoological inteiest. 
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soii]pfcuro niul nrchltocturo of tho Anciont Alnynn tribes, 
''bo had ovolvod tlio then higltost civilization on tho Anieri- 
c\n continont. (Kidtj Dr. Gum’s articlo, “Who discovered 
Anioiica?” pnbjisliei] ii) iho Paris Edition, 

datod January 14, 19’29,) It lifts boon observed that tho 
Ancient Mayan relies nro similiar to tho anciont Cainbodiftn 
and Javanese, which, on tho other liand, aio undoubtedly 
ielate<l to tho Indian.* 

It has already boon stated tlmt some pro-historio 
American relics, bearing marked rosoinblanco with the Dravi- 
dinn, aio being preserved in the Museum at Bestou. 
Dr. Gann, by a map, shows how the shores of Yucatan nre 
situated npproviiuntely opposite to Cambodia oi Indo-China 
on tho othei side of the Pacific t 

• On ft supcificml cxanutmtion it »tiikv> tlio WTjfrr tlint tie JftTftDe«e jcript 
Jotae ‘cinWanct to tlio old iJoT llcade<l wnpt of Central India, 
t A TBst gtone <eipent, nitli feion lievU called Cncnlan lias been found tn 
fine of the ancient Ma^au temples at Yncatan, goaiding tlie enti'anee, w it Tfero. 
Tbwrctntod? one of tbo eacred 'Xaga ’ (seip’ut) woi ‘lapped m India from time 
irnmemonnl. Snake cult iclic* bare aVo been icceatly di6''oveied in tbe Gila 
rallej" in South Centnil Aiuono. It te a Imittcd that tlie Dravidinns of India 
woie Nioi'bippers of tlie snake oi tbe ‘Iiaga’. Ibe puaVe was geneially associated 
"ifh the cult of the dead It !» dcsctibcdiu the Mnhabhaiata that when 
■Walorara, the great Krishna’s eldct biolhei, \ia5 on the point oE quitting liis 
earthly mould, a raanj' hoolwl white snake oaaie o«t from his mouth. Late 
'll K, D Baneijec was oE the opinion that the snake cult Indian relics me veiy 
ftmilar to those found iti ADcient Cie**. Che Sunko godtlcs*', still norshipped 
ns Manftsa in Bengal an I Nepal appeals in bei lepve'entation to be very siiailai 
to that of the other duooroieil amongst po histoiio Ci-ctan i-olic It ‘trikes 
the wmtei that the woid ‘ Knossos', — tlie name of the pio histoiio site as also of 
the snake goddess in Ciete, — js id ‘onnd. a1*o. mucli akin to the word ‘Mana'a ' 

(A Eciilptuied image of the Snake g«ne«s ‘Manaa i> ptegeired at tlie 
Calcutta Museum) Tven tbe Rig Veda beaie di«tinct evidence of Snake 
■Woi-slnp and sings of the “ Satpa Rajnee <k the Queen of the Serpent" Tlis 
seipent? callel Ananta and Abifaadhna have abo been fiequenfly lefcn-ed 
to. Feigiuson, the author of the • Tiee and Seipent Worship” evidently 
failed to ieali‘0 the fall signihcance of these and lienee contended that 
Snake woiship wa‘ o£ pmo Non Am an oiigm. The Yajur and tho 




Add to this tho thcoiy that Iho saino typo of pooplo li^od 
m India, Australia, Afiici and Southorn Euiopo during pro- 
histoiic tiinos Geologists and Zoologists liaao also found 
that theso countiios aUo shaio aomo roinarkablo foaturos in 
common that niQ not found 111 other poitions of tho Globe t 
The fact that Africa and South America, if pushed togothor 
across the ocean, \^ould ncitly fit into cich other, lends strong 
support to tho theory rurthor, tho isolation of tho flora and 
the fauna of Madagjiscai fioin those of Afuci, and thou simi- 
larity iMth those of Southorn Asia, pio\es tho oHioi part of 
the theory that Mad igascu \\ is once connected moio u ith Sou- 
thern Asu than with Afiica ns it does now Moiooior, some 


Atliairn 't cclas aio fall o! iefci'eDcc» to gods nnd leiiicnU Aceorclmg 

to Hinda "Mythologj t:(!fote Croalion the Crenfoi (^I«1lIu^) Itvy on tie 
body o! tUe gi^it tliou*nad hooled serpent the Sliesli oi tie ‘Anaiitti 
^ng A suftko in wiiUc IS fountto l>c pnmtel on tho lo oT one ot the pre 
butori" urns recently dts oreiel m Coiinth (Ah'* ent Coiintlum pottery 
ennee oiientfli loSoLiice fl<t the o are gencinlh docoiated nith fantastic designs 
of animals) Dr F Albright Director of tho A'n®ii'''in S hool of Arch<«o 
logy has diseorerel from the foni th stratnm a* Tel Beit atii'ini a Canaanite 
deity which is in the form of a pilhr with a serpent roun I its leg. The 
ShiTa Itngam —symbol of the Hindu God ^htra —is il o smiKrly repre entotl 
• According to Goekie (vi isln* Geology page 322) there me stinta legariled 
as penman in India South Afiica anl Anstmlia and the e contain a remaik 
able development of tbe Glo optens Flora, 

t The two mam theoncs advanced to explain this lemarkable fa t are — 
(r) the theory of the Lost Continent called the Gondaana laniV in the Indian 
Ocean the Atlant s in the Atlantic Ocean, oi the Leuiuiia In the Pacific 
(ii) Wegenei e theoiy cf Dinftiug Continents The former theoiy suppo es that 
long before Man appealed on earth te towaids the end of the Paljsozo o 
period there stietched ovei a laige p*ut of the Southern Hemi'phere a va fc 
contment which eomeho v nb«eqoently got lo t The second theory suppo es 
that Souih Ameiuca Afuca Madaga car India and Austalia have m »ons 
of time diifted slowly apait like icebetga from one central mass It is with 
the help of this theory that the pre ence of coal in tl e Aufaictic regions i al o 
explaine 1 

The Sej chelle I Ian 1 are bebeve I to be tho remnants of the Lo t Continent 
-nhich at one t me connected India with Africa 
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, ■ , it is the present Australian man 

anthropologists think that i ot the common 

who has apparently retain European to a greater 

ancestor of the African and f “ „ytUs of the 

degree than any other ,i„;!„ities with those of 

Australian ahorigm.ds hav important 

the African Ashanti. nr ^ . Indian.* Tke 

part in both the hind“ according to Sir 

Australian natives, on the characteristics of the 

Grierson and others, share '““y tradition the South 

Dravidian race. Accoidmg Uorth-west. Eiidently 

Aiistr.iliin aboriginals o.ime Continent as 

they ivere also the ““'Xt there ivere any other 

none of their traditions indio.ite __ Legends 

previous ocoupu\ts of the co«nr Smith, m.d , 
otthe Australian Ahongmals by . of the pro- 

n.8c, rna.). Several ‘>^“’*1'” “'f Mr. Cockbmn 

oeedings of the Asiatic y ^ “ „„y of the pre- 

peinted out that y’ioa^as, looked 

historic paintings m The spear » still 

that used by Australian abor Australia (v.c!c 

only weapon otthe Pintn and Aerial Survey 

Mr.P.C Morrison’s aoconnt o the 

Expedition ' in Central Ana . to 

Lastly, it is a concroto f-^;’7‘,ttri:p"aintlngs have been 
forty years, whole g.illeries of ,w t „„,j 

discovered in the roinoto roc l„,t „1,„ 

witbi„thoeonn.iosal^^> rod nc irc^^ma.niy 

the two Amenci^?. . .-^o-.c piunting’^ ‘n 
used in all these I’'-'”’ “ libjocts are almost tlio sa , o 
eonntrles, is identical. Th” "^^o.no symbols, totems e 
„„,1 mvstorions signs ropros^,-;.,„ o.io-men._ns^ 

si-iis. or norbaps tbo eaim — — 1 i»~' 

into Kuropiy froni 
pU lu.limi (oniorc 
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nppoar in nil thoso pnintinjfs.® Thogo of Sin^nnpnr nro no 
OKcoption to thorn. But if thoir piototypos in Europo nnd 
olsowhoro bo cou'jidorod by oxpoits to bo iit lonst 20,000 yonr*? 
old, how old tho p'xiuting^ of SingAnpur inny possibly bo 1 !• 
13y thoir sinulnrity with tho forinor, they appeal and by 
thoir contrast they inspire. But, who will como forward to 
wiest from Ihoso prc-histoiio lolics thoir intoiosting story I 
Tho exploration of tho rocks may yield up siioh a series 
of finds as will bo usoful not only for tho fntoiprotation 
of Indian pro-history blit also for tho ro-constuiction of tho 
history of human cultino and that of man hiinsolf.J 


“Tho cry swells loud from slroio to shoio, 
From emoiald vale to mountain hoar, 
From altai high to market place 
They sli.ill not go the Ancient Race,’' 


3 


• Accottling to Sir BoyJ Da^kmsof 3rRnc?ie‘ter, apparently a gieat 

collector and cntio of pre historic paintings, the care arti't hred in the 
Plei tocene peiiod, t e , befoie the great GeogiapUical Rerolntiou tbit charac 
terized the conclusion of tho Teitiaiy period Bat tho ait iras probably 
eTolved in A«ia and intiodnced into Cnrope by nomad tnbes 

The Tiansvaal Petroglyphs have been Tanou'ly estimated to have la«ted from 
eighteen thon*and to one bandied and fifty thousand years , ivhilG Dr Ab'olon 
claims an antiquity of at least 100,000 yeaie for tho hey day of the Palieolitliio 
jrammotli hunteis of Moravia Central Europe. 

XCf. To-po — ■ The proper study of Mankin^ 




NOTES. 

Plato No. I. 

APE MAN. 

(Please see page 2 at tbel>Dok and the first t\so loot«Qotes,) 

This may bo the pioiure of a man of the Mousterian 
Age oalled Neanderthal Man in Europe. 

Sir A. Keith observes that ‘there is no anthropological 
problem more in need of investigation than of the primitive 
inhabitants of India'. Dr. Osborn evpeots the discovery in 
India of relics of the Java-AIan type. In the opinion 
of Dr, Davidson Black, a brilliant (Canadian scientist, the 
Java Ape>Man was an off*shoot from the main human lino 
who wandered off south and lost touch with the parent stock, 
rather than an intermediate link between the Anthropoid 
Ape and Man. The Piltdonn, the Heidelberg, and oven the 
recently discovered Pekin Man— nil have some anthropoidal 
characteristics in them, 

Wo aro told also that during tho intor-glacial period the 
Mousterian man nas evolved in Central Asia and subsequently 
movoil in all directions, — to Africa, to Southern Asia, and to 
tho Mediterranean coast. 

According to Taylor, tho Jtoustorian man existed both 
in Western Europe and in tho Malayan region. The Palfoo- 
Uthic Ago in India coincidotl with that of Europo if it was 
not earlier, 

According to many, tho earliest inhabitants of India Jived 
in tho region south of tho Vindhyas. Cuddapah and Karnul 
are famous prehistoric sites in Southern India, Very recently 
at Siddbipura (Mysore State, Southern India) relics have 
boon found which, it is understood, are as interesting as those 
of Ilarappa and Jtohonj<Mlnro and may oven bo older. 



il 

Next, as regards the rounded head of the Singanpur 
figure : Sergi thinks that two distinct types of men, — the 
Brachymorphic and the Dolichomorphic — had evolved simul- 
taneously in two different parts of the world. The pre- 
historic skulls known as the Aditanallur skulls, first found 
in Aditanallur in Madras, Southern India, are Brachy- 
cephalic t.e., broad-headed. At least one of these, according 
to Prof. B. Smith, is identical with the ancient Egyptian. 

Por the sake of comparison a miniature picture of the 
human figure, as painted in Singanpur, is placed by the side 
of that of the Neanderthal Man as was reconstructed by the 
late Dr. Forestier {vide Plate No. II). It is believed that the 
Neanderthal man had several ape traits in his brain lobes. The 
name was given to the type from ‘ Neanderthal in Rhenish 
Prussia, where remains of the type were first discovered. 
The Galilee skull, discovered in 1925, is considered to be of 
the Neanderthal type. 

It is to be noted that the Anthropologist extends the 
word *mon’ to apply to ‘ any language-using tool-using upright- 
>Yalking primate,’ All living animals of this kind belong 
to n single genus * Homo’ and a single specie ‘Sapiens’. 

The Neanderthal man possibly existed even as much 
as 100,000 years prior to the appearance of the Cromagnons. 
It is boliovod that ‘ho made his home in a cave, understood 
the use of fire, made many useful implements, planned game 
drives and, according to some ovidonco, performed ceremonial 
death rites too.’ 

It is said that a paltcolithic site, discovered near Rochester, 
represents men of the Neanderthal race of about 50,000 j’oars 
B.C., while Dr. Absolon lias opened up in Moravia ton 
layers of human culture, ono below another, which altogether 
cover a porlotl of 100,000 years ns lie claims. 
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Plate No. II. 

MERMAID. 

(Please see also (oot.nole on page 2 of the hook ) 

It H tlint tI»o Ptifoino»\n'S to N\or^hip ^ronnauh 
Srytit Njuon*!^ Vath 71o-o Klontilios tho nnciont Plimiijoiniis 
with tho inorc\ntilQ *Pi\n»->* oI lUo Pi<; VoiU In tho opinion 
of Pm llihnchtr Clivtnlu, tlio Hitmp|unnil ^^ollo^J« <lnro rolics 
cIhdIoso tho cnltnro of tho'so ‘Pniiis ’ 

Tho picture of two JforinoHN, a‘s woro ciughfc in Aflon 
ftiul tlio p)ioto"r«{>h of nhtch ««'» piihljsJjo/l in tlio Seionhfio 
Aiuoricmi f*ir Mnroh h aNo roproihicod for coinpnn<«on, 
PiflrPUtoXo n 

Tho {i\ct tint tho first mcirnixtion of Vishnu— Olio of f ho 
Hinilvi Trinity —wi\‘s eoneono«l to ho tho Fish inoArnotion 
('Miitsjft ANntAr') nnj justify us in supposm" tlmt tho 
Monnin nml tlioMoimonl i%oio\ory fiinilnr to tho aneiont 
pooplo in Imliii, mul ospocmilv to those who hvod on tho 
const of tho Amhmi So», which was formerly an inlaiul 
PQs It IS fiupposoil also that durm" tho Socondai} Epoch 
of tho earth, tlio siino ‘«oi ran throu"h tho Meihtorrnndnn, 
Persia, Indn niul o\on the Malajmi rojiion 

Acconhn" to scionco all lifo began m water nml tho Fish 
was born soioml luintlrod millions of years ago, long before 
the birlli of oithei m imwnls or birds 3 lie Jinman sJ.oIetoj) 
still lioars distinct nffinitj to Die fiah 

In one of tho paintings of Smganpur a big fish also has 
most probihly been outlined Weapons for catching or 
killing fish nro some of the oirliest relics of India as also of 
manj other counti los 

The idei of ‘Apsaras' (the water nymphs of Indian legends 
and literature) might have subsequentlj evolved out of the 
Mermaids 
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Inclinn •isn4 h« 
/ounr] in I Inmppn 
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ft Mci«r« G:\thl Mf «ir«. Gndd 
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Plate Ne. IV. 


Tho picture at Iho top of this Pinto (IV) is ono of tho 
paintings nt Singnnpur and h ovidontly hieroglyphic. Repro- 
''Gntntion of nnininl lieads \Tns symbolical in nnoionfc timos. 
It is to be noiocl that tho bond of n bird is roprosontod in 
n corner of tho painting. 

In Iho picture below, n few of the signs appearing in tho 
paintings at Singanpur have been compared witli a few of 
Hamppa and Mohenjo-daro on the one hand, and with such 
of Sumeria on the other. Tho sign of the reed is remarkably 
similar in all tho oasoa, tnde signs Nos. 1, 2 and 8. 

The rood sign of Singanpur (No. 3) appears to be rather 
complex, but a branch of it is almost identical with tho two 
other roed signs. It is quite probable that all tho three wore 
related. 

Signs Nos. 7 and 8, which can be called tho trident 
and the three-pronged signs, respectively, of Singanpur, might 
have some relation with signs Nos. 6, 5, 4 and 8. Signs Nos. 4 
and 8, the trident symbol on a pro-historic coin in the author’s 
possession and a prototype of the three-pronged sign found 
on a class of pre-historic Indian coins respectively, also boar 
comparison with the Trident sign at Singanpur and o{ pre- 
historic Crete. 

A unique coin at the Asiatic Museum, Calcutta, represents 
on it a human figure standing on the top of a mountain with 
a tndent in his hand and with figures, looking like dogs 
or lions, on each side of him. It is said that similar 
coins are found amongst Cretan relics too. Tho idea of 
a Mountain deity prevailed, in some remote time, in the 
Mediterranean and in Crete, ns it still does in India cj. tho 
Hindu deity Rudra or Shiva whose principal weapon is tho 
trident, and the Goddess Parvatee (Rudra’s consort) whoso 
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very name signifies ‘related to the mountain’ (parvnt). The 
Kailas peak in the Himalayas is popularly believed to be the 
abode of the divine couple. 

Signs Nos 9 and 10 which look like arrow-heads me^nt 
‘bad’ or ‘dead’ according to Messrs. Qadd and Smith. These 
appear to resemble the Singanpiir signs — Nos. 11 and 12 — 
which, when inverted, will look like arrow-heads too. At 
least in Bengal lour arrow-head signs are still represented 
with small bamboo sticks for shafts, and pieces of dry palm- 
leaves as arrow-points. Such are invariably used during pujas, 
marriages and similar ceremonies, and are called “Theer Katis” 
or arrow sticks. Figure No. 11 is evidently a ‘ladder man’ 
as it is called in the paintings by the aborigines of Australia. 
The totemistic characteristics of the Gonds, Munda**, Oraons 
or other Non* Aryan tribes of Central and Southern India, and 
the boomerang, the basketry work, the geometrical designs on 
pottery, are some of the other features common to both 
Southern India and aboriginal Australia. The pre-historio 
fauna in India was originally Malayan, and the type of some 
South Indian aborigines is also Austroloid. Accordingly, a 
few historians define an Indo-Australinn ciilturo-zone, whicli, 
they suppose, was earlier than tho Indo-African or rather the 
Indo-Eurnthronn cultural phase. 



The Kosha or the Argha the chief Bird shaped vessel (Pre historic) as found 
utensil still used in Hindu worship in India Japan and Mesopotamia 
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Plate No. V. 

In picture Ko. l, one of the paintings at Smgnnpur, the hide 
of an animal, rather than an animal itself, seems to be re- 
presented. Animal hides could be useiul to Palajolithio men, 
firstly, for clothing, and secondly, for vessels for water. Some 
prehistoric people, living on the coast of a river or a sea, 
used boats of slcin to cross the river and even the sea. 

The diagrams of criss-cross lines are very striking (please 
refer to pages 13, 14 and 15 of the book). Linear designs 
similar in type appears on the pre-historio pottery of the 
Decan, Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, Nal (Beluchisthan), Anou 
(Turkistan), Sumeria, Argos, Crete and such other places 
The alphabetical forms of Ancient Egypt, Sumeria, Syria {eg, 
the ^oldest lexicon* discovered at Ras Shamra in Northern 
Syria) were also linear. Many believe with V. Smith that it 
was Southren India which was in maritime communication 
with Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Persia even before the Aryan 
advent. 

In picture No, 2, the untiquated earthen pots, called in 
Bengali ‘Mungli Bhand’ and ‘Mungali Handi’, both treated as 
auspicious pots, are represented. The ‘Mungli Handi’, 
ivith a wide mouth and with a cover, is still used in Bengal 
and Southren Indii on ceremonial occasion. On these, criss- 
cross lines are invariably painted in red colour over a white 
ground. The Bengal pattern of the ‘Mungli Handi’ with a 
wide mouth is very siiniiar to the pre-hiatoric ‘suspension 
vessel’ discovered in Behichistan and at Thermi. 

It has been already pointed out (vfde page 13 of tht book) 
that tho diagrams of criss-cross lines in one of tho paintings 
at Singnnpur {e.g. No. 1 in Plate V) probably represented 
wicker baskets. The ancient Australians and a tribe of 
prehistoric people— now known as tho Basket-makers— wore 
famous for fine basketry work In Arizona prehistoric pots, 
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mndo of bnskotry, have boon foiiml. In mnny nnoionfc gravoa 
of Mesopotamia tho dead woro buried in coffins of basketry. 

Picture No. 3 is tho Koslm or the Arghyn, tho principal 
libation-vossol still used b}’ tho Hindus. It can bo compared 
with picture No. 4, which is tho proto-typo of tho bird-shapod 
vessel as found in India, Japan and Mesopotamia, It seems 
very likely that tho Kosha borrowed its shape from tho 
hawk (bird) called ‘Shyona* in Sanskrit. One end ot tho 
vessel is shaped like tho tail of the hawk. Tho ancient 
Egyptians conceived of tho ‘Solar hawk’. Wo Hindus 
still make offerings to tho sun deity by means of tho 
hawk-shaped ‘Kosha’ or Arghyn'. One of tho recently found 
relics at old Gaza (South Palestine) is a gold pendant, in the 
form of a flying falcon, which is considered to be of Baby- 
lonian origin. Sacrifioial vessels decorated with symbols of 
sun have been discovered in the northern countries of 
urope. The Vedas, as also the Markandeya Purana, in 
Moribing the cosmc^ony, speak of the sun as a duck 
( amsa). Another type of Hindu libation-vessels with 
rat er a tapering and pointed end, appears to be duck- 
shaped. Such vessels have been found amongst the old 
re ics in many countries : (c/. the “Hyde vase "—a pre- 
historic duck-shaped libation-vessel recently discovered at 
inca vide Plate XI). In a conveisation that the author 
had with Rai Bahadur Dr. D. C. Sen ho could impress 
upon the latter that the shapes of the Hindu libation 
vessels did not originate from those of the boats as 
many suppose, but most probably from those of the pre- 
historic bird-shaped vessels. On the other hand, the old- 
ashioned Indian boats, with n broad and rounded end, might 
have been at first constructed after the shape of the duck, 
which aquatic bird is very common in India. Moreover, 
both the hawk and the duck have been frequently referred 
to in Ancient Indian hterature. The duck has been tho 
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subject-matter of pre-historic aculpture and painting in several 
countries. On the lid of a oiat — a prehistoric relic discovered 
in Styrin (Eastern Alps) and dating between the 7th and 6th 
Centuries B.C. — sun symbols and swans are both represented. 

The Pueblo pottery, Now Mexico, exhibits a bewildering 
variety of figures of birds, beasts, fishes, insects and also 
human beings. Several prehistoric earth-mounds in America 
were constructed in the form of birds. 

Some consider that the earliest men were led by 
natural impulses to try to ro-produce the scenery and objects 
familiar to them, and that language probably originated from 
the articulate expressions of approval or disapproval of their 
own workmanship by themselves and others. 



Plate No. VI. 

SINCANPUR PAINTINGS, 

I 
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Plate No. VI. 

In picture No I tliree human figures have been 
outlined in three different nays The figure on the right 
IS similar to ^^hat are called the * ladder men’ found painted 
in Australian ca\es The figure m the middle is filled jd 
The third figure, on the left, has been outlined in the fashion 
of a bird Figurines uith bird like faces are amongst the 
prehistoric relies recoveied from nianj sites These are 
considered to be of nneieDt local diMnities In India the 
Bahniani Kite is still popularly associated with the Mother 
Goddess, as the owl with the goddess of wealth (Lakshoiee), 
and the peacock luth the Queen of the Hea\en 

Picture No 2 evidently represents two round-headed 
pjginies These approach the Spanish petroglyphs ns des 
cribed by Oberuiaeir m his “ Fossil Man m Spam ' Kelics 
of a ‘pjgmy culture’ have been discovered in almost all old 
countries The pygmies most probably hod coexisted nitU 
men of normal stature, if not with giants too, — as they do 
even now — c/. the ‘wanderers' and the pjginies of the 
Himalayan region, the Patagonians and the Eskimos, and 
80 on 

Filled in figures like the two in picture No 2 are repre- 
sented in ‘smdur’ (a colour made from cinnabar or red 
ochre) by priests, on sacred a ossels and on the u alls of temples 
or of rooms, ^^here image'* of Hindu deities are mamtamed, or 
any religious cereinonj is performed 

The subject of picture No 3 has been dwelt upon m 
connection \\itU figure No 12 on Plate No IV Ihe anininl 
appears to 6e a dog TYiere wero dogs not onfj lo Aacrent 
India but aho m America thousands of years ago The 
Biskot Maker Iiulmns used to bury dogs, and the rauininj of 
a black and white lap dog was exhibited recently at Boston 
and awarded a blue ribbon. In a wall recess recently disco 
aored m Tiitankhainen s graae, tho figure of a jackal like dog — 
similar to that in picture No 3 hero— has been found. Accord- 
ing to spcciilists this probably nns an emblem used to 
protect the dead King 
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SINGANPUR PAINTINGS 

I 
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Plate No. Vil. 

Pjctuie No 1 depicts aeverfll iiien hunting n buff »lo or a 
b]«»ou Wild btifliloes and bisons are still found in 0 P 
and Southern India Rehcs, of a prehistoric bison lia^e been 
found in Southern Indn as also m the Siirahhs About thirtj 
skeletons of the * bison ta^ Ion * haTc been recently disco\eredafc 
Polsom, New Mexico The main theme of the ‘ Chandee,’ tho 
famous Sanskrit scripture of the Mother Goddess cult, is tho 
killing of such animal demons as the Buffalo Demon (Mahisha 
sur\) hy tho Goddess The Khaas, a mmiutamous tribe in 
Indo China, still perform their war dance encircling a buffalo, 
tied to a post in tho middle, niid occasionally thrusting their 
spears on tho sides of the beast 

Picture No, 2 depicts a boar-hunting scene The ox, tho 
pig, tho cock, — all domesticated, ore common to both 
Southern India and Southern Africa Boar and pig hunting 
wore subjects of sculptural and pictorial arts m many eouutnes 
A boar hunting scene has been sculptured m Bharut It 
flOims that the boar was subsequent!) sanctified m Ancient 
India Tho third mcarnalion of Vishnu was tho Boar incar- 
nation (Varaha Aaatnruh) One of the represent ations of 
Shikti or tho Motlier Goddess is tho Vnralieo or tho Boar 
reprc-'Cntation Theio arc temples in which tho B<iar God 
(Viimluh) or tho Boar Goaldcss (Vnndieo) is aaor^liippetJ 
Sticli a big temple still stamis in Blu»[>>l btatt I litre is 
» JJ.wdw wy scTJpiwe^ cJJcd Du. 

Parana 

It is to be noted that in nil tho hunting scenes ns tho 
above, at Singanpur, iho hunters nro armed avith no other 
weapon excepting the spear or tho jaaehn Ifnntmg scones 
forna tho subject of the ciarlicst punting or seuljituro b) 
prch«^(< ric mtji so fir known ry tho '^^agdaIeunn {laintmgs 
cf Europe, the Imnsvanl Pttroghfdis etc 
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Picture No. T ropiosont'? three Itumnn fi"urc=5 nnd n 
tnclont near Uiciu Tt sooin*! tlmt nil the three luiiniin figmes 
me (Inncing Duictii^ Ims oooii lognnlcd »s a prnniti\e art in 
nlniosto\oi^ paitol tlio >\oi](t In Bengal, timing the niontli 
of Chaitiix and ospocially on the Inst da^ of that month, which 
inaiKs the end of the llongilco ycir, the do%oteos of Slnva oi 
Rudm still dance lound a indent fixed to the giound 

The tiidcnb symbol his nlreid} been dwelt upon in 
connection with notes on sign No 4, Plato No IV 

If tnau‘s toiror foi God piocedod his fooling of roierence 
or ofloie for Him, tlien the idea of such a doit} ns Rudrv oi 
the Dostioyor Gud, must hu\c preceded his idea of Shiva i e , 
the Auspicious oi Bcnovolent Deit} 

All the piotuie's reproduced m this phlc are evidently 
\or} primitive 111 then type Morcovci, thoie appoir to bo 
human figures of two sizes — big and companitivcl} srnnll — 
if wo of couue, except the * Inddorinon ’ hero which may have 
altogethei a different sigmficince Man} seem to believe that 
a rice of p}ginies coexisted with the race of men of normal 
statuie 01 of giants in prehistoric times, cf the NotinderLhil 
nee and the Chancelado nice m Euiope, the Celts and the 
P^ffJuy flints found in many prehistoric sites , the*‘WHnder 
ers” and the pygmies of the Hmnl lyan regions , what ire 
called the ‘ Giants* beds' and Pygmy ibodes in ceutril Lurope , 
and so on 

What IS called the " Kangaroo ' pose in the ancient cave 
paintings of Euiope is also noticeable in the human figures 
painted at Singanpur A few of the pictures of Smginpui — 
like those of Plate No VII— may be the relics ol the pti 
forrnance of some magicil rites or of Ancestor Worship b} the 
ancient painters of Southern India By the performinee of 
the Shndhi’ ceremonies, in which offerings aie made to the 
manes of ones ancestors the Hindus are still c<irr} mg on a 
form ot Ancestor Worship The Kols, who, it is believed, 
lived generally in parts of Nort^hern and Central Indii, even 
before the idvent of the liiraniins and the Indo Ar}ans, used 
to worship the manes of their ancestors who lived m cives and 
lulls as the} supposed 
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Plate No. VMf 


Picture No 1 is like that of a horse or of a Hippa non 
which preceded the horse The figure m the picture has a 
bulging belly though its feet appear to be seiinped It is 
believed that a class of prehistoric horses of a diminuti\e 
size existed iormerly iii Centnl Europe and in Southern India 
too Wo are told that the pre-historic horses had bulging 
bellies and were fiintly striped 

Wild horses are outlined in the pre historic engravings m 
Montespan, Prince, and in the paintings at Cogul, Spun 
In Babylon the horse uas eilled the *ns3 of the Eist * A type 
of Equus, almost identical with Equus Asinus, has been found 
both in the Kamul and the Nerrnudda fossils Eossihzei 
roniaiQS of a bigger typo of the Equus ha^e been found m tiio 
Siuolika and in South Africa too Countless skeletons of 
wild horses, representative of the Magdalcnnn period, Invo 
been discovered in Sloravia According to Worthington Siiiitli 
the horse was coiitomporancous with Eirl^ Man and with oven 
the Hlaminoth A fossd tooth behov«l to be tint of a 
wild horse of Kamul type lias been discovcrctl rn thoSitiju 
Binjai anllej near Ch iknidbaqjoro Scenes of hunting lioiyos 
and otbei animals puntod in red haeinatifco are found in tlio 
Vindh 3 as It is the authors idea that the ancient kingl) 
nto of the Ashwametlha sacrifice, which political nvtr 
lonlship— though goiioniJl^ nominal— i\as oIannc»l bj an a-^pi 
Ting sovoroign, might have originated frojjj a still more nneieiit 
practice of catinsj horse s meat and in claiming the gnino-ri^bt 
of catching or killing horses in all noighlionring tracts. ^\ o 
read thit with a now to porfonii the Vshwuiiodlii s.ierifict 
the ambitions sovereign had to lot loose a horse to rinin at 
wjU for fillip one jcir, compelling the rulers of the tcrritori*^ 
into which thohorso wool I enter, to aubimt to him an I nl the 
cn I of the j oar, if no otiicr nilcr couU defeat tlu st-trlcr of 
the horse, the animal would be brought bicL end sacrificed. 
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It is wrongly assumed that fcbo liorso was introduced into 
India by the Aryans. Somo ropresontation of tlio horse 
has been found in the pro-historic relics of Harappa anti 
Molionjo-Daro. Numerous fossils of an animal of the horse 
type have been found both in Northern India — in the 
Siwalik, and in Southorn India — in Karnul and in tho 
Nermudda. Rider figures are represented on the Megalithic 
pottery of Southern India. Such are also represented on 
tho prehistoric relics of Argos, Crete, Lesbos, Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia, Southern Africa and probably in South America too. 
It is believed that tho big horse found buried in a Hyksos 
grave along with its master, came from Asia. 

( See also notes on the horse on page of the book, ) 

The “ Kinnaras ”, described as a class of " Bhutas ” 
(Supernatural beings) mentioned in the ancient Hindu Mytho- 
logy! could mean persons with either tho body or the face of 
n horse. “Kinnaras” are also so represented in some old 
Indian pictures. The word, both in its sound and significance, 
closely resembles the ‘Centaurs’ of Greek mythology. 

Pictures Nos, 2 and 3 are of lizards, t. e. of reptiles. 
It is believed that lizards of tremendous size at one time ruled 
the earth. These might have even seen ‘ the childhood of 
man-kind.' Madagascar, which at one time formed part of 
the same land mass as India, was once the homo of very big 
lizards about CO feet long. Lizards have been found repre- 
sented on old Peruvian pottery. 

So three of the animal paintings prominent in the 
Singanpur caves, as are represented on this plate, are most 
probably of the prehistoric horse and reptiles. Representa- 
tions of a few other animals in Singanpur caves are rather 
incomplete and vague. But not a single of these appears to 
be that of a domesticated animal. Every characteristic 
in the paintings points to the Hunting stage of existence 
of the painters. Even the Kols, it is believed, had originally 
no cattle, though the Dravidians had. 



Plate No. IX. 

SINGANPUR PAINTINGS. 
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Both the pictures m No 1 most probably lepresented 
^ater The seven flo^m" curves are still paiuted m Smclur 
bj Hindu priests on the wills of rooms or temples during 
the performance of many religious ceremonies These are 
called the ‘Visudhans* Such designs aie still used m 
Bengal, Madras and the Maharaahtri countries for temporary 
decorations on religious occiiions, espeeully on the threshold 
and near about the entrance to the houses The designs 
me punted by ladies of the house with rice powder mixed 
Mith Uiiter Geometric designs of dotted lines, circles nnd 
curves, ha\ o been found on prehistoric relics in AlasKn and 
Siberia, while Zigzxgs and flowing curves were widely 
used as patterns on some of the earliest handiworks of the 
Basket Makeis Similar designs have been found on the 
prehistoric pottery of New Mexico and of Soutliern India 
In fict ancient pottery illustritcs how parallel ideas evolved 
uinongst diffeicnt prehistoric communities living quite apart 
from one another. 

Zigzag lines, like those in one of the pictures m Plato 
No IX, denoted water m Egj ptinn Hierogly phics (Water 
Was the object of vrorship in pre-Vedic days The Zend 
Avesta hears testimony to it The 4^th Sukta of the 7th 
Mandala uf the Big Vodi i** * Jnlavanduia,’ t e, liviiin to 
Water TJio river has nl'^o been prai'-cd in the rdth Snkta 
of the 10th ^landala Sites for sacred tanks have been <Iis- 
covered amongst the nrchitoctuml rehcs at Harvppa and 
Mohoiijodaro Such sites have also been found m the haunts 
of prolustoric jicopio m diflkrent parts of the world c <7 , 
Moravn, SicjIv, and even in tlio Orkneys) The Austrah uis 
still rcprciont their sacred idcis by various designs on rocks, 
huts and their own IkkUcs even 

Pjeturo No 2 in plvto No IX looks like the dc'jgii of 
iron nvihngs us are used m modcru buildings. There ore 
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reason*? to suppose that tlio earliest Iiullnii villages were 
surroundwl by railings. (The mil pattern of the Buddhist 
sculpture may bo a rominhcoiico ot them.) Similar designs 
painted in ro<l are still used ns auspicious sign*! on religious 
occasions by Hindu priests, as also by the astrologers of 
Bengal lor diagrams on the horoscopes prepared by them. 
These can bo comparo<l with the gcoinotrical designs used in 
other anciciil countries and such as are partly reproduced by 
Mr. Griffith in his book on Ajantn paintings. Of the Vedas, 
the Yajur Veda describes various diagrams for the construc- 
tion of altai*s. A lew surmise that the science of geometry 
had originated thoiofroin, centuries before the birth of 
Euclid. 

Picture Ko. 3 in Plato No. X, is most probably a solar 
symbol. It is represented by an arch of a circle with six 
lines diverging from it. The diagram is fragmentary and it 
seems that originally there were seven lines and not merely 
six. The number seven is mystic and is peculiar to the Sun. 
In the Vedas the Sun has been described as the ‘Seven-rayed.' 
Modern science shows that the sun-beam consists of seven 
colours — ‘vibgyor,' Somewhere in the Vedas oven the 

colours of the seven sun-beams have been described. The Rig 
Veda (I — 50—8) assigns seven horses also to the chariot of 
the sun deity. I he sun is the presiding deity of one of the 
days of the week which consists of seven days. Sunday 
(Sun’s day) coincides with the Indian ‘Ravibar which also 
means the day of the Sun, theieby pioving that the common 
ancestors of the present-day Indians and Englishmen used to 
worship the sun in very remote tim^. 

Modern astronomy describes the Sun as a yellow star, 
with black spots in it. Previously astrologers conceived the 
Sun to be of a dark-red colour. In the Dhyan (conception) 
of the Sun deity, he has been described in Sanskrit as ‘ Java- 
Kusuma-Sankasham*, that is as red as the hibiscus (flower). 
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The Solar symbol in question at Singanpur is found painted in 
black or deep red colour It is noteworthy that the diagram 
occurs also at the very entrance to a cave It is at the 
entrance to caves and temples that symbols generally were 
represented 

The Sun naturally should have been one of the first objects 
of admiration and worship by primitive men everywhere m 
the world At one time it claimed devotees in almost all climes 
of the prehistoric world, C!7» Egypt, Sjria, Metico, as also 
Indn, in which last country its worship still prevails Of the 
five mam Hindu ‘Tintras' (m a general sense “treatises , here 
‘'religious creeds”) one is the ‘ Surya Tantra , and the Sun 
IS regarded as one of the five principal Hindu Doitic* One 
of tlie three pnmarj oblations enjoined by the Vedas is to the 
Sun “SNah to the Sun The Sun subsequently became a 
symbol of Buddhism Accoidiog to the Matsya Puranom, 
one of the eighteen Puranas (Hindu my thologies), the Sun 
is the first deity and hence is called Aditya Offlrmgs are 
made to the Sun at the commencoinent of the worship of 
other deities too 

It 19 quite probable that the disc, cnllcd Chakra, repre 
sented as a woipoji in oiio of the hands of Vishnu uas ongj 
iially the Solir disc Symbolism might Iu%o procc Ic 1 
anthropomorphism in the c\olution of human ideas Iho 
ffucfiffiists usQif to a or^fiip, ns tfioy stiff ifo, a cfisc or ifi ignun 
eillod Bharnm Chikra, A niogeil Sun Disc was «or 
shipped by the Ancient Bgyptmns In a passage of tl o Rig 
Vo«lis(I — 1C4 — 40)1110 supremo being is described n« the 
well winged celostnl Girutmnh The idea of tho dcifical 
giant bird Giruda of Hindu invtliology, so frtqiitntU repro 
seijto«l in old Inlian sculpture might lm\o sub'.equently de\e 
lopeil out of tho wmgotl Sun due 12 Tlio Sun disc was 
calknl Jalwm lu the Vedic Iingungo 
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A splondiil golden Fun.diio bojowollod with prcciou'i stone? 
has been discovered in the Temple of tho Sun on the Andos 
Mountains in South America. A circular clay disc inscribed 
on both sides has boon found in Crete. Golden discs of tho 
Sun adorn tho heads of tho roprosontntions of nuinorous cobras 
in one of Tutankhamen's burial chninbors. A few scholars 
want to connect the story of tho Hfo of Krishna, tho popular 
Hindu deity, with a solar myth. Suppression of tho great 
serpent (Kalia) was one of his feats in clnldhooil and tho 
rings on tho heads of cobras aro ascribed to Krishna's 
foot-print on Kalia’s hood. Hero may bo a link betweon the 
ideas of serpents and of discs. Ti»o sun disc is still wor- 
shipped by the ^lundas, a Dravidian tribo now inhabiting 
Chota Nagpur, as also by the Todas of tho Nilgiris, 

The sun is also called Surya-Narayana, thus identifying 
it with Narayana or Vishnu. (It appears, however, that in 
earlier religious literature Brahma, the God of creation, and 
another of the Hindu Trinity, has been describocl as Narayana 
too). The word Indra, name of the king of the celestial 
beings, derivatively, may mean the sUn. (“Indra” can also be 
derived from “Ira” = clouds). “Surya” (Sun) according to the 
Vedas, is the Regent of the East. Indra has also been des- 
cribed as the Ruler of the East. 

It seems that the Ideas about many other Hindu deities, 
•with all their resplendent haloes behind thera^ had evidently 
evolved out of the appearance of the glorious suu. Vishnu 
is enthroned within the sun. So is Gayatree, the principal 
deity of the twice-horn castes amongst the Hindus. The 
Goddess Jagatdhatree, a representation of the Mother 
Goddess, is described as “Balarkasadrishee Thanu”, i.e., with 
a form as effulgent as the rising sun. The Egyptian Sphinx 
did not probably represent tho Pharaoh primarily but only 
symbolically as the earthen representative of the Sun god 
(Horus). 
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The unique Bibylonian seil, discovered m Central India 
and presen ed in the Nagpur Museum, bears the symbol 
of the sun and the moon on it, along with the represents* 
tion of the deity known ns Adsd — the Weather God in 
Ancient Babylonia Diagrams like the sun disc have been 
found to be represented on many prehistoric Indian coins 
Seienl terra cotta figures, recently recoiered from Vinca 
(near Belgrade) and from Ur, have knobs or discs repre-jented 
on then arms Theie is still a custom among Hindu pilgrims 
to get their arms tattooed specially with the Chakra or the 
Sun disc design, when they go on pilguinige to sucli place-, 
ns Dwaraka, Rameshwar and other sea coast temples of 
an tiquitj 

In South America m very ancient tunes the sun was nor- 
shipped under the name of “Inti’’ The word, curiously 
enough, sounds similar to ‘ Kunti*, the name of the mother of 
tho five Pandava brotliera— the heroes of tlio Maliablmrati 
It is related also in th it opic that Kunti, nlion a maiden, 
was blessed b) the Sun doit^ with n son, wh) subsequently 
bocnino known ns Kama, a great warrior Kunti ovulcntlj 
was a virgin dedicitod to tho Sun Sucli virgins were ii 
characteristic of tho cult of * Inti ’ (Sun doit_j) too m South 
America 

According to Indian astrologers of old Kdmgana was the 
birth place of tho Sun dcitj Tho inar^ollous «cul|>luro of 
Kotmmk, calkd the ‘Blick Pagoda , was a t uifdo 

dedicatc<l to tho Sun and Iioiico was fisJii ii jl liko a chin Jt, 
Thi- rums of another old tciiiplo of tho Sun d it^ in »v ho 
i-ocn on the wav liotweon tho '^t^rra.^ Hills an ! Shrmigir m 
Kashmir Thtr^ nro rotnams of such olhir tomplos at Pun 
Soro mid other pi ices 

In B(.ng»l the bun is itilJ worshipj>ol on the Makar 
Siptami dn\ or tliu sovmih d»j of tho bright f rinighl m 
the Btngdi tuuulh of Magh. On Suiidij 4 of this vtrv iiuntU 
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tlio "lih nticl Indie** of Bcngnl Htill wor'^hip the Min 1)}’ 
Mhat is cniled “ Ithu Pnjn”=?worH)iip of Ithii or “Idu'*— 
the one, i c , the sun. In E»fat Beiijjfi), c-jpccjnlly on 

liio Chittaj»(m<; si<lc, tho sun is worshipped hy the ohsorv- 
nnce of \\lmt is called tho Mn;;h Mela, held also in tlio 
month of Magh. Such inolan aio liold in other proAinces 
too, Tho followers of Nniink still worship tlio Sun daily. 
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Plate No. X. 


Id picture No 1 Plate No 5, a nude female fij,mre i3 
e\ idently represented along with some mysterious signs. An 
animal seems to be feeding from her hands and behind the 
animal there seems also to be a snake standing on its tail, as it 
were 

Nude feimlo figures of terracotta and bronze are common 
to prehistoric relics A fine bronze figure of a nude female 
has been found at Harappa Numerous statuettes of Venuses 
ha\e been found in Central and Western Europe 

Next, ns regards the crab like creature outlined in the 
picture We are told that the earliest animals wore crab like 
The tortoise xins an after development The nmtnnl, outlined 
beside the female figure, seems to approach the prohistorio 
animal called Glj ptodon, which had four short logs, a short 
nook, a comparatively small and rounded heid, two ears, and a 
huge shell, like that of a tortoise, over its body Some 
attach a short tail, others a long one with a nneo end, 
to the nuimal, The Glyplodon, wo are told, was a deadly 
enemy to the sabre tootli tiger The proximity of sucli 
an nnnnnl to the fonmlo figure may bo oxplnmed by tho 
fact that monstrous aiimmls were nssoented with divinities, 
and especially with female divinities, m ancient tunes ^lorc 
over, tho romains of a Jlcgathcnuin, v^hlch was bohevod 
to have been domesticated, lm\o been found in Patagonia 
Wo are told that prehistoric nniiimis Iiko tho Gly ptodon were 
cointnon in South America during tho Phistoccno epoch 
Put with rcganl to Much matters ovuknco i>< imtumlly Very 
mengro and cannot 1/c rt-gmlod ns cxclnsno Prt.historic 
fossils have been discovorwl at places, fir underground, 
after blasting up tho rockx suffice 'W ho know s what tlio 
Singmpur Pito nuy rovc-tl cf it bo simtlirK trtat<xl 

N».xt, n« rigmls tlio ropix mentation of tho snako in tho 
picluri. Tin, snako has cii ftssoentod with luanktul from 



tin)o iniinOinorinl, It 1ms boon Hymbnlicul for wisdom in 
many ancient fiildos. Like tho plinlHc and the treo cnlt*^, tlio 
snako cult was also widely provnlontnt ono time in the ancient 
world. A very old in\a} 5 e of a Bintko <;oddcss, Bimllar to tlmt 
of ancient Cicto, was found in Gioeco a few years ago. 
Roprc'jontations of cobras and gildu<l cobra heads were 
found In largo mnnbcrs in Tntaiiklmmon’s grave. Serpentine 
mounds, made of caith, have been discovered in Ohio (United 
States). In Kashmir (India) also a lilll is curiously calletl 
‘Shesh Nnga ’ i c., tho groat serpent * Sliosh ’ of ancient Hindu 
traditions. 

References to sorponts in the Vedas have already been 
pointed out (vide pp. 45 and 4(1 of tho book). Tho Aifcaroya 
Rrnhman describes tho sorpoiit us tl»o originator of all good. 
Tho adoration of tho snake was subsecpiontly documented in 
plastic art. Tho rails of Buddhistic stupas are sculptured with 
scones of sorpont worship. Tho snako Aluchalinda, it is said, 
used to shelter Buddha when the latter was engrossed in deep 
meditation. On tho has rellefsof the Buddhist period theroare 
numerous representations of male and female figures — called 
Nagas and Naginees — either with serpentine forms from their 
waist downwards or with sei ponts’ hoods spreading from behind 
them. In the famous temple at Puri, Valaram, one of the 
three principal images, is called “Shesavatar” or the incarna- 
tion of ‘the great serpent’. The image is at times even re- 
presented with the hood of a snake rising fioin its back. 

The serpent is still associated with the piominent female 
divinities worshipped by the Hindus, Manasa is particularly 
the goddess of serpents. The popular Mother Goddess — Durga 
— has a serpent noose in one of her hands with which she 
entangles the ‘ buffalo demon.’ In another form called Jagat- 
dhatree, she has a serpent for her sacred thread, cf. “Naga 
yajnopabeethinee”. Ganesh, another popular Hindu deity, is 
at tunes similarly represented. TheShivalingam found through- 
out India is invariably represented with a serpent belt. The 
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Dravidians used to worship snakes In some parts of 
British Malabar, in the Cochin and Travanooie states, and 
e\en in Bengal, serpent worship still prevails 

There are scholars who consider the serpent or the snake 
symbol to be related to the Assyno Babylonian Tilak shows 
how several Babylonian names for serpents ns malevolent 
spirits are found m the Atharva Veda Evidences of a 
snake cult have been found amongst the relics of Harappa 
and Mohenjo daro A blue faience tablet represents a 
human figure seated cross legged like the Buddha with a 
kneeling worshipper to right and left, and a snake erecting 
itself behind each worshipper This seems to indicate the 
worship of anthropomorphic images {vide Report of the 
Archroological Department of India for 1924 25) According 
to Prof P Mitra this tablet probably repiesents Krishna who 
subjugated the Nngas of whom the king was Kalia (c/ 
'Kaha daman’ by Krishna) The Nngas from Tak tribe 
(Tnkshak) were evidently worshippers of snakes and were 
deadlj enemies of tlie Vedic Arjans The king of Tatilla, 
lb 13 said, maintained two serpents when Alexander invaded 
his kingdom The Nngavain'*oe Kshattriyas, t c , the fighting 
chn, claiming descent from the Nngn or the serpent, of India 
still respect the Naga — specially the Lobrn — and its sj mbol. 
The representatives of the ancient house of PaJkoto (Chota 
Nagporo) still tie their turbans m the manner of a coiling 
snake lounJ their heads A cobra used to bo represented on 
tlie oroirn of the Egj ptwn Pharaohs of old On a few 
ancient coins, recoacrod from Cairo, cobras erecting them- 
echos on their tails, like the snake like form m the illustration 
hero, ln\o boon represented Mjsterj hangs over the origin 
of the Nngis and the difTeront Naga dynasties in India. (Rai 
Bahadur Dr Hooralal, the fiinous antiquarian of C P , has 
published 8o\on»I copper plitos of the Nngas) Domestic 
cohnis are gonondlj respected in Bengal and Southern India 
niul are loft unharmed The fi\o, seven or innnj hooded 
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snnkcs nro roprosontecl ovon in the Jnin tomplos n*? nlno in 
Angkor-VAt, Intlo-Chiim, And in tlio JlnyAn tomplos in South 
AinoricA. Tlio Mnyns worshipped tho Foathorod Sorpont tlmt 
had nlso its parallols in Annnin nnd Ahibudhnn — tho ntinos- 
phoriosorponts — roforrod to in tho Ri;; Voda. Aniuitaiu — tho 
noutor form of tho Sanskrit word ‘Ananta' — moans ‘otidloss or 
tho sky.' Ananta— tho sorpont with a thousand hoods — has, 
in aomo places at least, boon idontifiod with ‘Shosh’ — tho 
regent of tho Nadir according to tho Vedas. (Tho Sanskrit 
word ‘Naraka’ — gonorally undorstood as holl — signified tho 
abode of serpents according to Sir William Jones.) It was 
believed also that Atlanta carnet! on his hootl a gom— tho 
Swastika symbol (which boars some aflTmity to tho Celtic 
knot) of the Vodic Aryans. (This might have given riso to 

tho popular belief in India that a class of snakos boar jewels 

on their heads.) Tlio idea of tho bonovolont serpont doity 
Ananta ovidcntly culininatod into that of the four-handed 
doity of the same name, and of white complexion, who is 
identified with Vishnu. There is. also a commentary called 
‘Phaui BhasUya' (t.c., Bhashya or commentary by Phanl or 
the serpent) on Panini's famous Sanskrit grammar. 

The serpent was nlso associated with the cult of the dead. 
The Egyptian ‘Book of the Bead’ speaks of Buto, the serpent. 

Several pre-historic pottery jars recovered from the 
Illinois River (Mexico) bear the symbols of both the Sun nnd 
the serpent on them. 
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Appendix. 

Page 2 — Masks are amongst the pre historic 

relics of many countries Gold masks have been discovered 
in Mycenee and in Egyptian tombs It seems that masks 
were in use not only in Quaternary times but also down the 
subsequent ages The purpose of using them was probably 
to drive away demons or evil spirits with which object in 
view many savage tribes still wear them Even the ancient 
Homans and Greeks used them for similar purpose Many 
hold that there was a Cycle of Mask in the evolution of 
human culture 

Page S Bagh Paintxngs — Sjt Asit ICumar Haidar, Prin- 
cipal of the Lucknow Art School, is of opinion that the Bagh 
Paintings were contemporaneous with those of Ajanta 

Page 5 Footnote, last Pat a — The Basket Makers of 
America also used to live in the open 

Page 6 Slab of stone, etc — A piece of stone, worshipped 
as an idol in Lapland for n long time was, subsequently found 
by scientists to have been originally n mere piece of grind- 
stone The Chinese and the Indians generally regard stone 
lelics as divine Curry stones have ceremonial uses in India, 
and are still respected in Bengil and e\en worshipped ns a 
goddess on a certain inj of the j oar 

Mother Goddess — If primitne men naturally looked on 
the glorious sun w ith awe, m n more advanced stage when 
they took to agriculture, they regarded the earth ns the 
Groit Mother as she produced food for them and their flocks 
Some hold that the cult of the Earth Goddess is of Teutonic 
origin Numerous subterranein passages called ‘Erdstnlle’ 
(iif Eirth phcos) hue been discovered in Austria, Germany 
and other neighbouring tract**, nnd it js belioied that these 
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were connected either with the worship of the Earth or with 
some cult of the dead. The abode of the Earth Goddess 
was naturally associated with regions below the surface of 
the earth. 

Statuettes and terracotta images of the Barth Goddess 
have, however, been found in Asia Minor, at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Earo, as also in the Mediterranean area. The Earth 
is one of the six principal deities mentioned in the Rig Veda 
where she has been described as the Mother of all creatures. 
In the Ramayana (Vahniki’s) it is stated that Sita, the heroine, 
was the daughter of the Earth Goddess, and she was not born 
of any human being, but she turned up on the ploughshare of 
her foster-father Janak, the ascetic king of Videha (North 
Bihar), when the latter was furrowing a field for cultivation. 
Sita was ultimately carried away too into the nether world by 
the Earth Goddess (cf. Persephone, her mother Eometer, and 
the carrying away of Persephone by Pinto into the Nether 
world, in Greek mythology) Nnnikasura, the founder of the 
mythical Asura dynasty of Pragjyotishpur (modern Kamrup, 
Assajn) it is said, was born of the union of the Earth Goddess 
(Prithvi, formerly called Ela) and the Boar God (Varjihn). 
The story of his life is intimately associated with the worship 
of the Goddess Kamakshya, the present presiding deity of 
Kami up — Avhich is still a famous place of Shaktya pilgrimnge in 
India, The Goddess there is represented by a symbol, which, 
like the symbol of tho ancient PUtnuioian go.ldoas Ashtarto, 
is a more conical stone. Hindu mythology states that tho 
pudonta of tho Gro it Goddess hipponod to fall at Kaintup 
and tho Goddess is specially worshipped during tho few days 
of tho obsorvanco of the Ambuvnehoe, which time is popularly 
boHoved by tho Hindus to bo tlio inonstruntlon period of tho 
Earth Goddess. (It is to bo noted that during thoso vorv ilavs 
n clay iiiiigo of ihu Eirth GtaJdoss is worshippotl nt the 
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palace of the Mihar-ija of Punohkote, one of the oldest Hindu 
states m India ) A territory called 'Elavarta' evidently so 
called after Goddess Ela, lay in Northern India beside TJttara- 
Kuril 

The bronze figure of the Earth Goddess that has been re- 
cently found in Styria (Eiatern Alps), has its close parallels, 
innumerous bronze and brass female figurines, especially those 
nhich support lights still used for irorship m Bengal (No 
wonder that the litest opinion is that the Bengalees are related 
to the Alpine stock ) Subsequently the cult of the Earth 
Goddess probably produced a side cult of the Mother Goddess 
nhioh prevailed widely m ludia, Asm Minoi, the Mediterra- 
nean, and the v\Uejs of x-he Dmube and the Rhine, even so 
oaily ns the second mtliennuiin B, C This leads mnnj to 
think that the same tvpe of culture hy at the root of nil thn 
higher civilization in Asm and Europe, if not of Africa too, in 
pre histone dajs Such was eaidently focussed chiefly on the 
valleys of such great rivers as the Danube, the Rhine, the 
Nile, the Tign*!, the Euphrates, the Indus, the Gauges and 
last, not the least, the Nennudda and the Godavery — in 
Southern India 

The worship of the Mother Goddess can be traced to jin- 
meinorial antiquity both in Crete and in Indii m which latter 
country her worship still pretlommites There is a hymn to 
the Goddess (Dom Shukti) iii the Rig Veda, where she has 
been desciibed as Vag Doaiit.i, » e , the Goddess of Speech. 
Difcer Hindu htentme speiks of her ns Praknti, Shikti or 
Uma Hamm' itee, and the Gita, ns Yoginaya Several Pura- 
nvsfdiiulu mythologies) nndspecidly the tieitises known ns 
the Shakty a Tantr is de d spoci illy with the cult of the Mother 
Goddess Mr Christopher Dawson his written a very m 
ttrestmg bo )k on the worship of the Mother Goddess m 
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different countries during pre-historio times. It seems that 
she was first worshipped by signs and symbols, called Mudra 
in Shaktya Tantra. 

A series of divergent lines in the form of a thumb impres- 
sion symbolised the Mother Goddess in Central Europe. 
Probably, in the next stage she was represented by stone 
slabs, which were also subsequently carved, with Only the breast 
and the hips emphasised, and the other limbs, including even 
the head, either omitted or scamped. At this stage she was 
also worshipped as the Goddess of the Chase by primitive men 
living mainly by hunting. Such representations of her have 
been found in Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, the .^gean, East 
Prussia, Austria, India and even China. 

The images of the Goddess in the oldest temples in India, 
when examined closely, will reveal more slabs of atone ; the eyes, 
the hands, and the other limbs are detatobable and later 
additions to them. Such is the case with the image of the 
famous “Kalee" of Kalighat near Calcutta. 

Statuettes, next in order and without any heads, have been 
found in Central Europe and thoso are thought to be of Venus 
(Greek Aphrodite). Terra cotta female statuettes, with bird- 
like faces and with painted stripes on them probably to repre- 
sent clothing, have been found oven in pro-Suinorian levels ns 
also in Toll Hnlnf in Mesopotamia ; while very old roprosoti- 
tations of what is called tho "Goddess and her Child” have bootj 
found in Babylon, Crete ami oven Vinca. Thoso have their 
parallel in the Goddess called Ginesh Jananoo (Mother of the 
olophant-hoiulod God cillod Ganosh) by tho Hindus. 
Tho ido\ of a mountain deity, similar to tlxat of Hara 
Pnrvatoo of tho Hindvis, also prevailed In Crete in very 
nnciont times, and later, in Greece too. 
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It is very remarkable that the prevalent Hindu rites of the 
worship of the Mother Goddess, specially of Durga, bear many 
of the characteristics of various forms of her worship, by differ- 
ent races, in different climes, and in different periods ol time. 

The Hindu Mother Goddess is first invoked under a tree — • 
viz. the Indian Bael tree, jEgle Matynelos, the triple leaves 
of which seem to represent a triangle the symbol of the 
Goddess. According to Shaktya Tantras the shape of the 
earth — as also of the ‘ Muladhar Chakra’-the original seat of 
Kulnkundalinoe (the M^’stic Goddess of the form of a serpent) 
— are both triangular. Sir John Woodroffb has rightly 
identified the Tantrik chakra-* with the plexuses in the human 
body. The *^[uladlm^ Chakra' is idonlifieJ with the Sacral 
plexus which, according to the modern science of physiology, 
is triangular, Next, nine plants (Navapatrika)— all of which 
probably wore, and a few of which still are, useful to men— 
are worshipped ns her special ropresontntives This appears 
to bo a roininisocnco of Tree Worship, ntid it may also bo con« 
nocto<l with tijo worship of planets wliicli nro aNo nino in 
mnnbor according to tho tmditioiml belief of tlio Hindus. 
Particular plants wore also associated by the Hindus with 
particular planets. As for tho association of tho troo with tho 
Goddess : tho famous Signet Ring of Jlinos (Crete) 
roprosonts a GckMoss to whom apparently tho twig of a tree, 
or its fruit or juice, is being olToro<l. 

Next a votive vnso, undo of terra cotta and symbolics! of 
the Go<hloss, is fixc»l on a lamp of clay on which a few 
»co<is of various useful grains nro ncattcrtxl so that they may 
gorminatc Or, a apachais altar U coristnieto^I, pJ/ntorod with 
clay, on which tho Vutivo Vnso is plncvxl and tho acdl grains 
nro nlxo scattorwl (This rite is osidonlly connccl<hl with 
the worship of iho R»rth or willi the institution of 
cnhivatj<in.) Decipmlions, mndo up gfuepilly «»f zigtsg. 
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tiiangalar, and concli-shell patterns, nre painted by the ladies 
of the household, with powdered rice mixed with water, on 
the prospeetive seat of the Goddess. (This ritualistic painting 
is called “Alpana’’ in Bengal and “Kolam" in Central and 
outhern India.) Other designs, called “Yantra”, of an 
avowedly mystic character, nre represented by the priest him- 
self under and near about the Votive Vase. A triangle (Yoni) 
symbolical of the Goddess, is invariably represented just below 
the principal libation vessel. Finally, the image of the God- 
dess, generally made of clay, coloured and tastefully decorated, 
is formally installed. (If the image is meant for permanent 
installation and worship, it is usually made of stone, wood or 
metal.) Twigs of trees and various fruits are hung around the 
place of worship, and plants of the Musa species with jugs full 
of water, are placed at the entrance. The worship usually pro- 
ceeds as follows : — First, the worshipper, who remains fasting 
and pure in both body and mind, formally sanctifies them 
both. Next ho sanctifies the water of the libation vessel by 
invoking the spirit of all sacred rivers into it. He protects 
hia seat also by invoking the aid of the Earth Goddess and of 
the Great Serpent, Basukoe, who, according to popular Hindu 
legends, supports the world on one of its hoods In the mean- 
time he makes some offerings to the evil spirits liiul then 
dismisses or scares them away. After a few other minor rites, 
ho begins the Mntrika-puja, or the woi-ship of the 50 principal 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, os representatives of the 
Mother Goddess. This is an important feature in the wor- 
ship and leads one to think that the discovery of the Alphabet 
by the Ancient Indians was thus annctifiod and porpotuatod bu, 
them ages (Note that, in the solitary hymn called 

De\ 00 Snkta , m the Rig Ve<ln, addressed to the Goddess • 
she is pro-ominontly described ns Vagdosi. /«., the Goddess of. 
Speech.) 
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’ The following well known Hindu legend aboub the MothM 
.Goddess ' moy throw farther light onjthe'roktitm of the 
Matrikas, !.e., the letters of the Alphehet, to .Her- and Her 
"jvorsHip * * ' ' 

" - ‘Satee,' the Mother Goddess, was 6rst born, of , Daksha 
Prajapati who has been referred to in-the Vedas. She however 
r married Shiva-Mahadeva (the Great God) or • Rudra (the 
.Destroyer God)— one of the Hindu Trinity, whom Daksha 
hated. To show his spite of him Daksha did not invite Shiva to 
a great religious ceremony and feast that he held. Farther, he 
'^landered Shiva in the very presence of Satee, his daughter. 
''The latter out of sheer grief voluntarily left her bodily mould 
begotten by such a fathe'r. When Shiva heard of it, his grief 
'and' fury knew no bounds. His terrible followers very soon 

^appeared on the scene,- spoiled the ceremony, upset every thing 

'god. killed Daksha. Shiva himself ultimately took up Satee s 
'lifeless body over his shoulders, and, iu mad grief, began to 
roam about with it. Vishnu, the Preserver God, however, 
■followed him, and with a view to stop Shiva m his mad 
.wanderings, began to cut away Satee’s body, part by part, with 
^his weapon, the discus (chakra). Her body, it is sai , was 
^uUimntely cut up into fifty two parts altogether, which hippened 
.to fall in fifty two different localities scattered all over “India 
the fingers of the Goddess falling at Kalighat near Calcutta, and 
her private parts at Kamrup ( Karaaksha, A-ssam ). ese y 
two places are still recounted and acknowledged as the fifty two 
sacred places (‘pectha slhan’) for the Mother Goddess cult and at 
each such place,- temples, erected to both the Goddess (Shakti) 
and the God (Shiva), still stand. Evidently there is some 
assoeiation between the conception of the hfty two diilerent part 
•of the body of the Mother Goddess, and the letters of the sanskri 
and other allied Indian alphabets which are generally consnlerei 
'to-be fifty two in number, and are worshipped as the Matrikas 
forms of the Mother Goddess. It has been already stateil tliat 
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Messrs. Cunningham and Obermaer have suggested that the 
letters of the alphabet most probably originated from the shapes 
of the different parts of the human body and even borrowed their 
names therefrom. It is to be further noted that the" number of 
the heads or skulls in the garland of heads (‘Munda Mala’) that 
hangs from the neck of Kalee, the terrible Goddess, is also 
fifty two. The system of the assignment of Kyriologlo (Veeja 
Mantra), which generally consists of one principal letter and 
is peculiar to each deity, seems to bear some relation to the 
Matrikas or letters of the alphabet These Matrikas, when 
worshipped, are assigned to the particular places where they are 
■pronounced from e g., the palabils to the palate, the hbials to 
the lips, and so on. (The scientific clnssification of the letters of 
the alphabet, based on the sources of thejr pronunciation, appears 
'to be rather a recent introduction into the grammar of many a 
prominent modern languages of the world. W^ith regard to Sans- 
krit it is evident that snch clossificalion is very old and can be 
traced to Panini, the compilation of whose comprehensive grammar 
is roughly assigned to any period between the 9th and the 4th 
centur'es B, C. (See also Gold Stuckei’s ‘The ago of P.tnini'. 
The scientific classification of the members of the alphabet has 
also been referred to in the Lalita Vistara, n Buddhist work in 
Pali generally attributed to the 4th century B 0,, in connection 
with the description of Gautama Buddha’s education when a 
hoy.) It seems that knowledge and even the Alphabet were 
long kept confined as ntysterics to f?ierase?ves 6y the prfesffy 
class everywhere in olden times. 

Both the Yoga and the Vedanta, two of the most prominent 
schools of Hindu philosophy, attach supreme importance to 
‘ Sabdah ’ which in its strictest sense denotes ‘spandan’ i.e., 
vibration, and ncce«sarily connotes both audible and inaudible 
sound Ccf. Sharndatllak — *'Sa Prasutc Knlaknndalincc Sabda- 
Brahmayec bibhuh state nada state dhvanih”). * Sabdnhi * has 
been even identified witii the Absolute (Brahman ; — cf. Sabdo. 
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Brahm'ib') *md hence IS ever present (*Nitya* te an ultimate 
reality) according to both the Yoga and the Vedanta, Con 
sequently e'ctreme importance was attached to the proper 
utterance of mantras (hymns) and hence to that of words and 
letters, without which, it was believed, that they would not 
only have no effect but could have even an eail effect. 

Taking ‘Sahdah’ in its genera! sense, to mean ‘audible 
sound* only, and ‘ Akash*, which is the former’s origin 
according to Hindu Philosophy, to mean only the ‘sky’, many 
scholar^, especially IVesterners, have misunderstood the ancient 
Hindu theory about the originin of sound The Hindu 
philosophical idea of ‘ Akash ’ (which, according to it, is an 
ultimate reality) approaches very nearly that of the theory 
of Ether m Modern science (Ether surely is not proved, but 
the existence of some such thing has to be assumed to explaiil 
creation''. 

To return to the prevalent Hindu ntes of the worship of 
the Mother Goddess * — 

After the Matiikas are worshipped, the Voti\e Vase la for* 
mally installed, and the Goddess invoked m the image, water and 
earth— two of the important elements — collected from multi 
fanoas sources, are offered to her or simply mentioned of, fn 
recognition, as it were, of her association with every thing in 
the world She is described as both E\il and Good, Ignorance 
and Wisdom Illusion and Truth, and Death and Life. Hence 
some obscene words are also uttered and generati\e organs 
touched, during such description of the Goddess On the 
forehead of her image a lunar cre«ceat ts represented, and on 
her feet, solar symbols From her neck is hung a garland 
of stars (‘JIakshatra bar*) emblematical of the heavenly bodies 

Slender blades of grass, leaves of the Bael tree (-d"gle 
Marmelos), flowers, especially Uhes, fruits of various kincjs, 
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milk, curd, butter, clarified ^ batter> ^ honej’j ’ leugAf, rice,' 
cereals, and other articles 6 f food — raw and cooked — thot'ar^ 
considered to be pure are pffered to the-'^Goddess.* Duribg-' thfe 
offerings, various signs called * Madras * are.^bQVVed ^^ith UlP 
fingera'of the hands, and the Kyriplogic (Veeja j Mantra)')iftfi 
the Goddess is repeated very oftpn. '.-5 ; ’ > c:i / i' ,fno 

, Animal sacrifices (‘Balidau’ — which -is, gradually getting 
Into disuse), offerings to ^the Fire (Havan), gi(j^ to, ,jh^ 
Brahmins and to the poor (Danam), -recounting the 
of the Goddess (Japa), reading aloud the scriptures^CRatl^a-),,. 
the practising of concentration of mind (Yoga) and cegijlation 
of breath (Pranayam), penances (Tapah) and, dast not thp l^afj 
adoration of the Virgin (Kumaree^ JPiija) , /orni antegral,.p^fte 
of the worship, which is accompanied .with music, feasting- and 
revelr}’, . • . 1 t 

Subordlnately to the worship of the Mother .Qoddeiff? 
almost all the prominent deities of the Hindu Pantheon, includ- 
ing those presiding over the Elements nod ovpr Time^ and 
Space, the San, the Moon, the planet®, the various beings in 
djfferent grades *of existence, according to Hindu conception, 
the Evil Pow'ers (Yoginccs and Others), .and even the; Eton, 
the Bull, the Peacock, the Serpent and tlie-Mouso nhich art; 
Usually represented with the imago of the Goddess Dnrga, arc al[ 
'XOciibjl^.yctL CXnayUc of all these divewitlcav it cia however be 
]>crccivcd that n unity in the idea of Godhead underlies all farm*} 
of Hindu worship). When all euitablc inatcrhl* objects have 
been offered to the Goihlws, the mental worship (Mana«\ Pnji) 
follow-, and the worsliippcr clo-e-t his eye- ntul tries to rcal5-o 
in hiB mind that tlic Goddess eternally exists, within hifnsclf 
and c\ cry where, that the universe is She and so he, the 
wor^hipj>cr hini‘elf, is also She. Accordingly, , nvhen, after 
fcvcral day-, the rites of the svorship arc finally brotight to a 
close, the sTorihipi>cr makes a aiga-ctllcd'lhe * Samliar Hudra * 
by which he s^mbjhcally trithdram the phcaCmcnon ol the 
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outer manifestation of tlje Goddess and of her 'W^orship,' within 
himself, and inhales, as it were, the very spirit of the entire 
devotional atmosphere created by the worship. Lastly, he and 
"others present, get a glimpse of the image of tSe Goddess 
as rejected in the water — partly*8oIonred yellow with tnrlneric-^ 
in aMsin placed before (In many ruiir^’and aristocratic' 
families'', by long standing * custom, insteacl ^df iny im^ge, 

old weapons or marely Votive Vases are worshipped ay 
fepreientatives of the Goddess)."' ' . " 

i T ' t , • ' ‘ 

1 Now about a few analogic? with riles aud relics • ■else- 
where ' ' f •; 

firstly ,^he pot-belUcd ^terraco^ta vases, whicTi are used 
by* Hindus fir^ Votive purpo'-^s 'only, look very similar to 
the prehistoric Votive Va^s ^^W'ered in Syria, ,,Etrttsoany and 
Leinnps. Seeds of grains ^have also been'Tound^ in oxidised 
form within these Vases. 

Secondly ,_ pieces of new lihen^ generally dy^J yellow, aw 
used by tKe flindhs to cover the Votive Vase and other ceremo* 
nial pots daring worship. Prof. OBermaer'tells us that iri prehis* 
torie fepain,*the Jlother Goddess vras represented by '“faint signs 
oU k yellow bacU-ground, ^ItsboUld'be remembered ’ that the 
Votive Vase is' identified by'the tiindus with the deity Wor» 
shipped.) ’ f ■ r 

TbJrdJjv iiewjJ y£ry rdd /Awscoti* to 

be of solne Goddes*’, U^ve been discovered m Pre-Sumerhn 
level**, aUd in prehistoric Tell Hahr, Mesopotamia, These Ilav^ 
birddike hfeadg, and bear painted stripes on thorn probably to 
represent* filothing. Sitdilar figurines have also been discovered 
in Vinca’ rwhere anciept wEgcan cnltnre has been rewftled, 
Some- Egyptian Goddess woi eagle-headed/ The Hindu Godcle«s 
called ‘Aprarajita’ who U worshipped invanably on the Da«herti 
day, that is, the tenth -or tbe,last d.ay gf the Butumoal worship 
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of the Mother Goddess, is described as -‘Khagarupinee', i. e. 
hicd-Uke, 

(The small flower Olitoria ternatea is also called 'Apara- 
jita* by the Hindus and is considered to be a special favourite with 
the Mother Goddess. Its shape is curved at the top, and hence 
it looks like the beaked-head of a bird. ‘Aprarijita’ is also the 
name of one of the sixty-four Yoginees or the mystic female 
associates of the Mother Goddess. According to Kulluka, the 
famous commentator, ‘Aparajita* may mean also the north east 
corner. Etymologically the word means ‘unconquered’ and 
accordingly, at the end of the worship of the Goddess Aparajita 
on the tenth day of the Durga Puja, a ring is made of the 
creeper Clitoria ternatea, and worn on the right arm as a charm 
to ensure victory or prosperity. Aaau epithet the Shakta Tantrns 
apply the term “‘Aparajita” to the Mother Goddess as also to the 
female sex. Here is again an association between the two ) 

A Goddess of the Buddhist Mahayana school has also been 
described as * Khaganana,* i. bird-faced, in Bwayambhu 
Parana. Recently in a village near Belgrade a small pre-histo. 
ric votive chariot has been found in which a bird-faced figure, 
believed to he of the sun deity, and several ducks are also repre- 
sented, vide ‘Illustrated London News’ dated, 15-8-31. 

Next as to the representation of painted stripes on old 
images of Goddesses : — 

The native women of Angola (West Africa) paint their 
bodies with stripes on ceremonious occasions. The painting of 
stripes, on the parts concerned, seems to be the old stylo of repre- 
senting clothing on images of Go<ldc3Se8 in Bengal. This practice 
is still followed with regard to very old images of Goddesses and 
even to a few of the modern clay images of the different forms of 
the Mother Goddess, wordiipped under different names and on 
different occasions, in Hetigal. Stripes, both vertical .and 
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lioritontal, are rapro^entcd for clothing on all images of 
iTagannath (Lit. ‘ Lord of the World ’) the principal deity in 
the fnmons temple at Puri, Orissa. The image of the Goddess 
known as Chiteshvaree, considered to be several centuries old 
and enshrined in a locality to tho north of Calcutta, bears stripes 
on it for clothing, and also rides on an animal which looks like a 
beaked griffin or a unicorn. In almost all images of the Mother 
Goddess which have been uninterruptedly worshipped for 
a very long time, in place of the comparatively modern lion, a 
creature very similar to the unicorn is represented .as the 
carrier of the Goddess. Of lata it is much debated if the unicora 
did ever actually exist (vide the article on “Unicorn” in the 
“Illustrated London News” dated 21st March 1931). But how 
is it that an animal fully answering to the description of the 
unicorn is represented as the carrier of the Mother Goddess in oil 
old and old styled images and paintings in Bengal I The 
orthodox Hindus of Bengal certainly would not have adopted 
anything from the heraldic idea of Middle-Age Ifurope in their 
religious representations. Again, the throne on which any Hindu 
deity, specially the Mother Goddess, is seated or installed, is 
called the ‘ Simhasan ’ — literally ‘ the seat formed by the lion or 
lions ’ Recently in Old Gaea, a prehistoric seat of the Goddess 
Ashtoreth has been discovered, the four corners of which were 
evidently formed by four limestone lions, and from under which, 
an entire image of another lion of the same type baa been 
■recovered. The Chinese Goddess of Mercy, called Kuanyin, 
riding on a fion, very cioseiy resembles tiie Hindu ‘Jagacdbatree\ 
another popular form of the Mother Goddess, the chief difference 
between the two being that the Chinese deity has only two 
hands while the ‘Jagatdhatree* has four. In a famous Sanskrit 
hymn addressed to Jagatdhatree, she is described preeminently 
as a Goddess of Mercy (Cf "Daya-rupe Dayadrote Dayadre 
Dukhatnochini Sarbapattarike Durge Jagatdhatri uamostute”; 

Lions were probably unknown to the ancient Chinese, Their 
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model of KylH approaches in description the iihioorn-Iike 
(jarrier of th^ Hindu Mother Goddess, Durga or Ja^atdhatiee, 
The Buddhist Avalokifceslivara in his representation and des- 
cription appears to be similai^ to both the Chinese Goddess 
Kuanyin and the Hindd Jagatdhatree. Again the attitude of 
two of the hands in the image of the Goddess Jtigatdhatri 
or of Kalee, as of many other Hindu deities, is‘ generally 
upraised, to bleaS or encourage her or his devotees as it 
were. As a matter of fact one of the hands of Hindu deities 
is generally called the ‘Avaya-hastah i, e , the hand that dispels 
fear. According W JPuropeaQ experts the upraised hands of 
the few piG-historio chryselephantine figurines of the Cretan 
Mother Goddess, express blessing or oncourageraent. Both the 
Bull and the Tiident are a'^sooiated with the Cretan, as also with 
the Indian Mother Goddess Shiva, the consort of the Hindu 
Mother Goddess, rides ' on a Bull (Nandi), while the Mother 
Goddess heiself generally rides on a uoicora-Iike animal or 
ft Hod, and at times on a boll too. Both of them however wield 
the Tildent. The Hittite God Hessup and the Hittlte Goddess 
‘Hepet* rode on a bull and a Uon, respectively, (Many believe 
tint the Hittites came from Syria). The Bull was also a 
religious symbol of the ancient Assyrians. Bulimen, with tlie 
lower part of their body Uko the hind part of a bull, arc I'e- 
presented in the prehistoric religious sculpture of Egypt. a 

rurlher, it is clearly mentioned that the Goddess Jagat- 
dhatree is enthroned in an island, vide her ‘Dhyan'in Sanskrit:--- 
“Ratnadiecpe Mnhadieepe Simhnsana Saraanvite ” The unique 
Signet Ring of Minos represents in it a sea-girt Island near 
the figure of the Goddes^, indicating thereby tint she came from 
some quarter across the sea 

Tourthly, ns for the representation of the Goildess by mere 
signs : tlic prchistoiic people in Ccnt-al Europe u«cd to, and the 
Auatralhu oborigincs still, do 80. This Unison spccnl feature 
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in the ^ijcg-of-the HindtuShakla Gult;*^ , • i • . . . 

Fiftlilj’, red cchre or t^riabar and mirrors of copperjare 
in^-ariabl/pjpl&red as toilet requisites to the Mother Goddess by 
thefgypsqnj^jlJajpJlindus, .At Vinca and a few other places in 
Central i^ijfope- pre-hisloric sites* have been, discovered where 
cinnabar was evidently u»ed to be mined for rouge for ladies ; 
while pre*historic mirrors of copper, of the type still offered by the 
Hindus to thelP Goddess, iiave 'been recently unearthed at Kish. 
These are alab'^ remarkably similar to the antiquated copper 
mirrors found at Taslllayand at Bulandibagh near Patna. 

, Sixthly, cups made of human aknlls, have been -discovered 
in Moravia*. -These, it ia believed, were associated with some 
religious observance. A cui^^oCskuU (Kapal) is represented in 
bauds 'terrible Deities Rndra and Kalee. 

Ai!?^ing(to,the Yfifr/jpbamf^yiJtes of the Hindu Sbakta cult, 
f^foqeuted drink. (A-sab) shpuld be offered to the God or the 
$p^dq^, ‘preferably la a cup^^do of human skull (Kapal).^ . 

'* ‘•'S) •‘irh ' -^r — * 

the days of^ the worship of the Mother Goddess, 
held twice a year by the Hindus, during the autumn and the 
c6lncTde with those oP two other ^famous religious 
SBServfldces called ‘Kavaratra * (literally ‘ Nine Nights ') during 
T^hich I:?!©* rites of ’worship are held in the night. ‘Jlatri* 
(Night) ia^ an old name of the ilother Goddess and the 
* Navaratra ’ ’b^reuioTiy, spreading over nine consecutive nights, 
is another form of her worship. The J3urga Fufa, which is the 
worship of the Mother Goddess, is mostly cele- 
brated in Bengal, while the Navaratra is observed throughout 
Hindu India The Catholic religious rite called “ Nouvena,’^ 
nhich is also observed through nine consecutive days with the 
object of obtaining some special divine grace, appears to have 
gome relation to the, Hindu NaVaratra. It has already been 
pointed out that the Catholic Idea of the ‘ Virgin and the Child* 
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is gimilar to that of the Hindu **6anesh Jananee” — i.e, the 
Mother Goddess and Her elephant-headed child, 

It seems that from past ages India has been partly the 
repository and partly the distributing centre of the cultares 
of not only the East and the AVesl^ but also of the North and 
the South, 

In dealing here with the theme of the worship of the 
Mother Goddess, the subject has been approached mainly from 
a historical point of view and not from the religious or the 
spiritual. 

Page 7. Large circles of stone more than thousand feet in 
diameter have been discovered at Avebury and Stonehenge in 
England. Similar circles of stone, though not so large, have 
been found in Sonthern Cndm, South America, Lyhia ( Eastern 
Africa), Central Europe, Sweden and probably at other places 
too. Circular mounds mark the graves of the Beaker Folk in 
King Arthur’s Cave in Wales. The Architectural designs and 
the numerous old graves at Araraoti are also circular. (Some 
guess that the Indian stone circles are of Bruidical origin). 

Stone rings of a very large size have been found in Chanda 
District,— -C, P, — India, Syria and in Moravia. Holed stone 
rings found in India, Burma, Africa (CL “Bushmen Stones”), 
and America appear to be strikingly similar to one another. 
These were used either for digging sticks or for the production 
of fire. 

Page 8. .‘—Dcchclctte classifies Megaliths Under 

six heads. 

In India, Cromlechs ntid dolmens are mostly found In the 
extreme south and are popularly a'seribed to a pygmy race. 
Menhirs arc still erected by tho Mimdasj the Garos and such 
other tribes, 
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Page 8. Catalogues of Prehisforio Indian Antiquities:^ 

Catalogues of Indian Antiquities in the different 
lluseums in Inndia, 

(2) Catalogue Raisonnie of the* preHstorio antiquities in 
the Indian Museum by Coggin Brown. 

(8) Catalogue Raisonnie of the Foote collection of the 
Indian prehistorio and proto'historic antiquities. 

(4) Catalogue of the prehistorio antiquities by A. Rea. 

(5) Catalogue and handbook of the Archwological . collec* 
tion by Br« Anderson. 

Page 9, Tht Pania or the Phoenicians .-—Reading between 
the lines of the Rig Veda one finds that in Vedic India the Pauls 
were powerful rivals of the Vedic Aryans. They were generally 
engaged in trade, undertook sea voyages, coined money, and 
were even given to usnry, when the Vedic Aryans were 
probably not mnoh better than nomadic hunters. The Panis 
also domesticated cattle— which the Vedic Aryans required at 
first chiefly for the purposes of sacrifice— and dealt in milk, 
curd, and clarified hutter (Ghee). A passage in the Rig Veda 
clearly indicates that the Vedic Aryans learnt the great utility 
of the cow from the Fanis. Even the word Panir which is 
used in the Bengalee and the Hindi languages to mean *cbeese* 
evidently originated from the word * Pani,* Probably the Panis 
were related to the Pnneha Janyas, the Puncha Eshitay.is or 
the Puncha Charsanyas, and the term ‘Pani’ could easily be a 
general name for all and a contracted form of any or all of the 
foregoing names. There are a few Rishis mentioned in the 
Rig Veda who appear to be favourable to the Panis and even 
invoke the aid of particular Devas on their behalf It is to be 
noted that the Panis did not worship Indra, the favourite God 
most sung of in the Rig Veda. As they undertook sea voyages, 
they naturally worshipped ‘Varuna*, — originally the presiding 
deity of the sky as also of the ocean— whose eyes were the stars. 
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^Etymologically ■‘Pani^'is hts^wlio'^deals In^g^dst — *’P^nanti 
prabyatji iti Pani/ According to Yaska, the author ^of the 
Nirukw, Tanr and *Vanik’ (Trader) mean the same ( Vide 
‘Nirnkta I‘5-3 f TI'5-3 ). The word ‘Panya* ^ Merchandise ) 
is also derived from the Word *Pana’ which in its’' turn is 
evidently velated to bqth the words ‘Panl* and ‘Yamk’, Panini 
derives the word ‘Vanih* “ fton) the ,wofd ‘Pana’.^'Sayana 
describes the Panis as Asuras but iA in-^ the Athur\a 

Vedsj the Panis and the Asarasliave been^-eeparately-inentioned 

Sjt* JJ".” K. Basn, the Chie<^)E3itor of the Bengalee and the 
Hindi Yiahvakosh (Encyclopaedia) holds that it was from Eastern 
Jndia tli«t the Phffinicians carried ^the^ torch * of ^ civilization 
Jo Westetn Asia, He assumes that tbe Phojniqians wefjC 
no other hut the Panis referred, to in the Rig Yeda. 

Vedio Aryans being warlike by nature and evidently 
jnlly superior to the Panis ultimately drove^ out the 
from northern ^|^adia to ^the east and to the south o|^the 
country The Pani Koches of 'Assam an(J^tl^?L Papjais of 
Bouthem India have most probably dcicended f;om the-PiUd-*, 
or the Phconicians. Like the ancient Piicenicians and 
Assyrians both of these^ tribes still make^ circular gr^a^ves fi^ir 
Iheir dead, , , , ' 

Inflated x)x-skins* are still u?ed ns extemporis^P ferries on 
the Tigris as aUo on several mersin Ebrlhern India, while the 
existing Ganges *dinghl' is enid td' he '‘^extraonlmarllj’ 
similar** to ancient Egyptian boats'" Dr. "‘In Inc Baird ami 
Miss Jill Cosslcy Bitt, two scientific dkplorera, have recently' 
disco; ered a Chaldean tribe still living isolated on the heights 
of the Himalayas, (Chaldean ciiilization is considered to be 
earlier than the Egyptian.) f ^ 

* i . — w. 

. Kext 05 teganU a fuw^inalogics in^ religion 

** Baal,” the mine of the ancient Thallic^Gyi o^'Phohl^la 
and Assyria U similar in sound to “ Rloalingarn,'*' (\htcb ’’nVhlhi 
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'the tninlati^ro PhalHo sytnbftls of SBlva still worshipped by the 
*111115119 J while Ashtarto, the i^hosnician Goddess was probably 
fehted to -tbo Asbtamatrilas or the Ashta NayiUs of the 
’Hindu Shakti cuU. The ancient Hindu Goddess Kamak^ha still 
worshipped in Kararnp, Asaira, is represented by a conical 
symbol of Slnhli (Goddess of Enijr^y) simiLir to the conical 
R^mbpl of Ashtarte. 'the representation of the popular deities 
called Rura Buri m Assam and in Bengal, and the Shiva Lingam 
me lemarlvably similar to the symbolic pillars or tbe sjmbols 
of Baal, Animal sacrifices (Balidan) and the worship of airgins 
(Kuniaree Puja) are two of the other traits common to botli the 
Ashtarte and the Shakti cults A goddess called Ela is njen- 
honed m the Vedas whom Sayaiia describes as the goddess 
presiding over earth Some^nnoieqt Hindu geographers have 
stated that originally the world was divided Into nine part*, 
oneof which was II warta There was also a teintoiy of this 
name ad) naing ‘ Uttara Kuru * in northern India in ancient 
times Probably the cult of Ila originated here and subse- 
quently spread to Persia (GUm) and Asia Minor £Ii or 
Bilat Ih represented the conceptive energy jn ancienl 
Photnician cult Several prehistoric seals identical with the 
Indian have been discovered during the last few years at Siian 
<thq. ancient icapital bt the Elamites) XJr, and Kish— Which is 
looked upon by maby as the site of ^he earliest hmnin civilization 
iSjtv VasujMtea. Herodotus to ^how that the ancient Phoeuicmns 
had a tradftidh £li->t they had come fQ settle in Phoenicia from 
some regions in the Eastern Sea This sea was described by 
He\^635lUa as the Red Sea and was probably the same as is 
'spoken of as the ^Lolnt Sagar-S-^J^lttieaniilg the Red Sea) m 
the Epics and later“oB at the Purva Samudra (meaning 

"the Eastern Sea) in MarilfHsmhitai' v 

aba Irite Bramhapntra, the gt^ river of Assam, is still called 
( leither on account jof its having flowed originally into 
the Lohit Sagar or having associations with Lohlt, the eon of 
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Bramhi, who was instrumental in bringing Parashurama, the 
hefo of the Axe, ia anoient Hindu mythology, for ablutions to 
the Twer, theneeforward called Bramhaputra (Lit. Braraha’s 
son) for purifying himself of the sin of killing his own mother 
at his father’s behest. 

Taking the sister to wife was a custom common not only 
with the ancient Egyptians but also with the ancient Phceni- 
cians. Most of their Gods and Goddesses are described as 
brothers and sisters. The Egyptian Goddess ‘Isis’ is the sister 
as well as the wife of the great God 'Osiris’, Several Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses are spoken of as brothers and sisters in 
ancient Hindu literature, and it seems that later on they were 
regarded as husbands and wives The Goddess Bhadrakali 
who is now looked upon as the spouse of Budra is probably 
the same Goddess as is desciibed as the latters’s sister in the 
Shukla Yajurveda. Bhadra Kalee U still worshipped in India 
specially by the Pan! Koches of Assam. 

Vet another point ►the rule of inheritance, still obtaining 
in Southern India and specially m Travancore, State, by which 
the sistei's son succeeds to bis maternal uncle’s properties and 
even to the latter’s throne C^, g, the Marumakatyam system) is 
evidently a reminiscence of the original custom of taking the 
sister to wife. Even in Sind, so late as the 7th century A. D. 
we find that Dahirt the non»Brahrain king, married his own 
sister, the heroic qneen, who defended Alor to the last. 

The Panis are rarely mentioned in later Hindu literature 
hut tlie A sums and their constant fights and quarrels with the 
Devas, from the main theme of the Ramayana <one of the two 
great Hinda epics) and of the numerous Paranns or Hindu 
mythologies. It seems that at one time or other, the Asuras 
held sway over every part of the country. According to Hindu 
mythology they even conquered Heaven (Svarga«» Tibet?) 
several times by dispoBscssing the Pevas. 
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Bail was evidently a powerful Asura Emperor, who 
established n wide empire stretchin" fo the farthest limits of 
the country, though he ultimately lost it somehow. According 
tp the mythologies, especially the Vamain Purina, Bali was 
cunningly confined by Vamaoa, the Dwarf Incarnation of 
Vishnu-at Patala, (Note that a particular locality in the South 
of Sind was called Patalcno by the Greek contemporaries of 
Alexander. Some hold that the region called Rasatala in Hindi 
Literature, was also somewhere in Sind on the bank of a river 
called Rasa.). Hindus consider Bali as one of the seven 
immortals and even an incarnation of the great God Vishnu 
himself. A festivity called ^ahabali Pidyam is still held in 
honour of him in southern India, and specially in Mysore State. 
Many suppose chat Mahabalipuram (Lit. the city of Bali, the 
Great,) a city about 88 miles from Madras, Bouthern India, and 
famous for old south Indian sculpture, was originally the capital 
of the great Danava or Asura, Bali, after whom the place is still 
called. 

The mythological kings of Pragjyotisbpur (Alodern 
Karornp, Assam) have been described as Asuras in the Tantras. 

It is expressly mentioned that Narakasura had his capital there 
(It is evident that more kings than one of Narakasura name 
ruled at Pragjyotishpur). It seems also that like the ancient 
Kings of Egypt, Crete and Assyria the rulers of Pragjyotishpui' 
acted as the high priest of their eubjecis. As Hian Sang, the 
famour chines® traveller found them to do so, he probably 
mistook them for Brahmins. 

Evidently the people of Assam were known to the ancient 
Greek. (Some point out similarities between the Assamese and 
the people of New Guinea of the Malayan Archipelago 
especially with regard to their building house or cottages on 
piles t while many bold that the Mayas of Central America had 
Malayan affinities. The blow pipe is found to be common to 
both the Malayan and the South American tribes 
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1 i AVq are'hc6»lstomed^to't^ink-<rf ancient. in terms 

of , isolated cultures -iDGt in, the^old days^therej was proba-bly mnoh-. 
more communjcation between countries and races than we would ‘ 
readily believe. The shotes of the ‘Kshejerpde Samndra* (Bay ) 
of Bengal,.?) w’ere evidently the^ meeting place 'of thei4wo great- 
cultures— the Deva and -the -.Asura, ) Acjiyding to fhe. Hindu' 
mythology it was, here,;thaj; these cni^^^ding, parties, 

combined to chprn 'the ocean (Hsh^rpde ^^^;^dra^ which^ 
resulted in the turning up of many, good tlpngatpCj^He^en 
earth. According , to, some Sanskrit th^ iKeheerode.^ 

Samtidra lay )to the South East of the HiraalayaSjfef. 
himavat parahve Kshaerodo T^ati^ 8agarah,5ir-abdham ^antl?Bnp,ml 
tatra "devair danava ^pigfvakaih**) ^ Re%‘^r^5^ h’ls plteadj^jbeenf 
made to the copper plate ip^ription pC'ty^j^vfrma’— aj/.ruIo^MfdS 
Assam— in which i.also- the Kahoerode, Sjraudra ia ipeation®j^0 
indicating that (this sea w.is qjuijtjj fai|i)li?ir ti? tbih peDpieirf9fl 
Assam, b .. . i*I \ . 'I' i ol)*** 

Yet another point in connection With the habitat 
Aeuraa in India j— .5 In . i " 'T 

. ! i ' /j nosob • ^ • \^Ca *»-A . .'ncH 

The Asuras were famed for^jth^^^efEc^pyj^astrnjvopiy as 
were also the Mayas -/)f. (jentral 

("Prak”=outskirt5 + ‘’jyodBh”=astronomy„-^pruE” = city), as iU 
very nanio signifies, was a great seat of astronomical studiqi 
It was Ihp Capital^ of Narakasura and afterwards of his • soj^ 
Bhagadatta who figured in the Mahabharata M^ar. Hence there 
arc reasons to believ'e that Assam was one of the chief centres 
of Asura culture, if not its original home. 

‘ • - ; ’ ' * ' •,.'•••* 

' Bagc l2. Prehittoric Pottery Pottery and sher^ are 

amongst the oldest human relies and have generally been found 
in prehistoric graves in difierent parts of the .world. During 
the Stone Age, Man naturally .u^od both clay and, wood. 
Ceramic art grew op remarkably on the hanks of such grer^ 
rivers m the. Indus (India), iUc yellow xtvee (Chins), • the 
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Kupbrates (Asia Minor), the Nile (Egypt), the Danube- (Central 
Europe), and last not the least the Illinois (Mexico), A type 
of prehistoric pottery of amazing thinness, generally called 
Eggshell pottery, seems to be a speciality for ancient India and 
China. Prehistoric Chinese pottery represent two distinct types 
of culture that flourished in China between 3500 and 4000 
years ago. Prof, Stephen Langdon dates the prehistoric painted 
pottery of Susa even to the 5th Millennium B C. The designs 
on the prehistoric pottery of ‘‘Yang Shao” (China) are 
remorkably similar to those of Susa (Persia), Anoa (Turkistan) 
Nal (Baluchistan) and Haiappa and Mohenjo-Daro (N. India). 
Some of the prehistoric vessels of Southern India closely 
resemble those of Egypt, while the modern painted pottery of 
Bengal share the characteristics of the prehistoric pottery of 
Southern Indix as also of that of the Black liaith region of 
Europe, Prehistoric Votive Vases, both with or without 
handle*, discovered in Ras Shamra (North Syria), Therrai 
(Lesbos), Crete and Cyprus are similar to the antiquated Votive 
Vases still used in India and specially in Bengal. The ancient 
Jlayas and the Peinvians of Central America are also famous 
for their potirery work. 

It is believed that ancient pottery had something to do with 
the development of human culture and archaeologists eagerly 
seek for signs in the pfehistoric pottery and sherds, to trace the 
evolution of the Alphabet. Figures, believed to be mystic, are 
still represented by Hindu priests in red ochre (Smdur) on 
antiquated Votive Vases before the performance of ‘pujaa’ 
(worship). 

Page 13. Wicker baskets; — In the engravings on the 
seals found at Harappa and Mohenjodaro, wicker baskets appear 
to be represented in front of wild animak even. 

Page 15. Prehistoric seals, identical with the ancient 
Indian, and with the same legends and animals engraved on 
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them, have been found at Kish and Ur of the Chaldees, and ftt 
Susa (Persia). 

“Ancient Indian script now altogether untraceable in the 
country” — The Khasis have a tradition that they had once an 
alphabet, which they subsequently lost. The Indian cuneiform 
still remains undeciphcred. 

Page 16. Deva: — According to both Yaska and Panini, 
the word “Peva” can have a variety of meanings. It appears 
that even in the Rig Veda it does not always mean *deity’ and 
should not be invariably translated as ‘god*, as many western 
writers, especially Mr. Griffith, have done, (Similarly the 
Sanskrit word ‘Yajna’ which is evidently related to ‘Yashna’ in 
the Avesta, is frequently mistranslated as ‘sacrifice’). Even 
Mas Muller agrees that the word ‘Deva* has been derived from 
‘Diva’ to shine, and originally meant ‘ bright’. Sister Nivedita's 
translation of ‘Deva’ as 'the shining one’ is more to the point. 
According to the ‘Shathapatha Brahmanah* “the learned are the 
devas” (“Vidvamso hi devah”). 

The English word ‘Deity* is related to the Latin word 
‘Deus’, which, in its turn, is evidently related to the Sanskrit 
word 'Dyaus’ used in the Rig Veda. 

Page 21. Second para — Commenting on this discovery 
Mr. H. F. Blanford remarked that ‘ we have evidence in India of 
the existence of Man at a much earlier period than in Europe.’ 

Pago 22, Godly people have etc... circular — vide 
Eggliiig’s translation of the Shathapatha Brahmanah. 

Page 23. Circular and square designs i—Tlie pit 
ccmctrics of the Ilyljsos discovered in Southern Palestine arc 
circular, uhilo those of the old Egyptian Kingdom arc four* 
cornered. The Chinese altars of Heaven and Earth at Pekin 
arc square and circular respectively. Twelve altars, round dr 
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square, have been discovered at Agngentnm— a prehistoric seat 
of worship in Sicily Reolangnlar and semi ciroalar pits, 
filled with prehistoric relics suggesting hiimin habitation have 
been discovered in Anyang (China) Recently a number of 
Etiuscan graves dating to the 6th and the 7th oentmy B C 
liav e been found These aie all circular The word 'Smashana 
by which the Hindus now a days mean a cremation place, 
etymologically means "couch" or “couch seat”. Probably the 
Hindus, like the ancient Etruscans, hnried their dead in a 
'Smashana’, i e a coffin made of stone or terra cotta Numerous 
cist graves or cairns are found in Hyderabad State Another 
old method in Sonthern India of disposing off the dead body 
was placing It in a big earthen jar This appears to be also 
similai to the ancient Etruscan Jar burial Pven now the 
Hindus generally leave behind an earthen jar or pot at the 
cremation place when they finally leave it after burning the dead 
Years before the recent discovery of Etiuscan giavesand relics, 
Messrs. Slater and Richards drew attention to striking sum 
larit.es between the Drav.dian and the ancient Etruscan cultures 

Pave 24 Glass :-In recent years glass has been d.s 
covered in several prehisto.ic sites A complete s'— ’ 

all unbroken, has been recovered from a stiatum of ‘be second 

millennium B C, in Egypt ^ “i 
been found m Tutankhamen’s tomb at Tell E - 

Roman glassware have been found near Cologne on llie Rhine 

There are reasons to believe that Nablans 

Lgypt and Morocco m olden times, 
were skilled workers in glass 

— ^ f caneiform or the wedge- 

Page 26. Cuneiform 

ehaped characters are the ea 

probably of Sumerian invention v p / * 1.0 ■RnMsIi 

rtiatProf H K Hall, ‘b'’ f f 1 Dravii t 

Musenm, held that the Sumerians were related to 
of Indil A few ancient Egypt™ relics (s g. the golden Ram) 
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tear Sumerian stamp. In anoient times a tribe caUei ^‘Somer" 
lived both in. Sind and in ABsam), A number of, prehiatorio 
Indian seals bear cuneiform inscriptions, These are assigned 
approximately to the third millennium B, 0.' by Sir John 
Marshall. The famous BoghaS'ICeUi tablets, all written in 
cuneiform, are said to represent eight different languages. 
Inscriptions in cuneiform, dating from the lUh century B, C. to 
the 7th century B. G , have been found also at Nineveh. A 
complete stone cylinder, containing a proclamation of the King 
Shamshi-Adad, and inscribed in Cuneiform, has been found. 
The interpretation of the Bahuistan inscription has led to the 
decipherment of the cuneiform of Asia Minor but not of the 
Indian. The latter evidentlybelongs to a different type 

In Iracbing the ‘alphabet to its laif*, Dr, Martin Sprengling 
of the University of Chicago, declares that it is of Semitic 
origin and not Phconician as many have so long thouglit. The 
theory of the Phmnician invention of letters has been further 
weikoned by the discovery of over a thousand clay documents 
in an advanced linear script at Enossos. 

Page 28. Prehistoric Stone relics : — According to Prof. 
Reid Moir, our knowledge about the various stone relics and 
their prohsble uses is almost negligible. 

Page 30, The Gnu (wifdo bcest). — It has the head of 
an ox, the body of a horse, and the legs and the horns of an 
antelope. It can ran as fast os o good horse. Tliere was a 
species of white Gnus which is now believed to bo extinct. 

Page .31. First para — Brush forms, fishing hooks, hawks 
and c.attlo served as mediums of exchange between primitive 
communities. 

Cinnabar: — In Asia 3Iinor and even in Austria, prehis- 
toric sites have been discovered where Cinnabar was evidently 
mined for rouge. In severM Indian provinces both cinnabar 
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ond red dohre are popwlarl/ called '^Sindur/* 

^ Page 32. Pygmies:— It is believed that the primates iVere 
originally diminutive in size and many prehistoric nalinals ultima^ 
tely got extinct on account of their ever-increashig unmanage. 
able bulk. A race of pygmies however probably co*existed 
Tvith men of normal stature almost everywhere in the prehistoric 
^orld. There is a tradition in almost every country about .a 
tribe of dwarfs who used to live there in some remote time. 
All ancient literature and legends make some mention of a few 
persona of extremely diminutive size. The Hindu mythical 
®age Agastya, mentioned in the Vedas, was evidently such a 
one. The Balyokhilya sages of the Mahabharata and the dwarfs 
of the Teutonic legends fall also within the category, "What 

called *'Pygmy flints*' prove the existence of a far flung 
pygmy culture that marked the close of the Stone Age. At 
Folsom, New Mexico, very 6lcilfully«madfi minute arrow points 
of a new type have bceu discov'ered, in ossociatiorl with the 
skeletons of several prehistoric bisons. According to some, the 
subterranean passages and caves called Erdstalle (lit Earth 
places), as distinguished from the subterranean store houses, 
are related to a pygmy race who flourished in Central Europe 
during the Copper Age. The Dwarfs of the Himalayan regions, 
and the Ainos and the Veddas of Asia, the Akkas and the 
Bushmen of Africa, and the Eskimos of Greenland and Siberia, 
are the lining types of Pygmies. Recently in America the 
existence of a new type of dwarfs has been discovered. 

Scientists differentiate between Pygmies, Bushmen and 
Eskimos and classify them under different heads. 

Page 33, Certain gold beads are common to the ancient 
relics of Southern India, Siberia, Germany and even Switzerland, 
There is evidence that certain loc-alities in Siberia were 
populated in remote Neolithic times, t r. by or before 10,000 
B. 0. The Tnngases, an ethncgr.aphic group of Vral Altaic 
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family, still living in. Siberia, acknowledge a fire God whom they 
call ‘Agdy’, The word is very mnch akin to the Sanskrit word 
'AgnV (Latin ‘Ignes') which also means Fire God or fire. The 
first and several subsequent hymns in the Rig Yeda are 
addressed to ‘Agni’. The word is still commonly used in 
several Indian vernaculars to mean ‘fire’. (Some' associate the 
discovery of fire with the beginning of Aryan culture). 

A few scholars traCe the trek of people from North Africa 
to Spain and France (through two land connections formerly 
running over Gibraltar and Malta), and thence to the British 
Isles, through a strip of laud that now lies submerged in the 
English Channel. 

Page 34- Their business was..*.i»«M*>.spear thrusts: — 
Prof. Steward of the Pennsylvan University and many other 
scholars hold such views. 

Page 87. The tilting up of the Himalayas The 
Himalayas probably ro^e out of the water of the Tethys— 
Mesozoic Sea — in Mid Eocene, by several upheavals The few 
pools near Ladakh, Western Tibet, ns well ns the Sambhar Jhil, 
may be now its only reminiscciics. There is some evidence 
that the whole of Rajputnna was under water in the Vedic age. 
(Some hold that Man evolved from ground apes during the 
sudden uplifting of the Himalayas.) 

([t seems that violent seismic disturbances occurred in 
Central India too, in prehistoric times. Tlie Puranas indirectly 
refer to it by stating tint t!»c Vindhya Mountain laid itself 
prostrate at the foot of the great sage Agasthya by way of doing 
obcis'incc to the latter, and docs still remain so. Wliatever 
may be said against the authenticity of the Purina, it is evident 
that they arc generally biscl on some immemorial traditions. 
For example in describing (lio cosmogony, the Markandcy.a 
Pnraua states that the Sun was ejected to our Rynlcm as a 
result of the rupture of the Casstepc (Kaehyapa ? ) the Dog 
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Star. Modern Astronomers hold that the Universe is the ontcorae 
of a chance collision of the sun against another star.) 

Page 38. Foot note last para — Thei'c is almost a universal 
tradition of a woild flood. The Tedas and the Bible allude to 
it. Many folklore, like those of the Andamanese, the Khasis, 
and even the Lepclias — who generally Jive on the highlands of 
the Himalayas— mention it. Leonard Woolley h.vs discovered a 
Elintum of river-deposit in Lower Mesopotamia which proves 
that a great flood swept over the conntry in the sixth millennium 
B. 0. Pjof, George Smith has identified the Assyrian story of 
the flood ; wlule the results of the recent Oxford Field Museum 
Expedition to Kish uphold the truth of the Biblical deluge. 

Page 33. Agaathya J—The mythical sage Agasthyais said 
to be the son of Mitra Varuna (Mithridates ? ) 

Page 40 Second pur<r~Many scholars are of opinion that 
the earliest settlers in America immigrated into the country 
through Alaska, via the Behring Strait. Dr. Gann wants to 
establish early communication between Indo-China and Central 
America, which is situated just on the other side of the Pacific. 
The recent discovery however of some very old relics, believed 
to be human, in association with the skeleton of a ground sloth 
(Monotherium ?) points to the existence of Man in America even 
in. the Pleistocene Period, 

Fage4[. Kashyapa: — ffasfiyapa accoruYrig to .^fnrfiT 
traditions was the father of all living beings. The eighth 
fiorya Sun) was also called Kashyapa. So, in one sense, the 
Sun or the Sun deity was the originator of all creation. This 

was aUo the idea of the ancient Egyptians. Moreover, even in 
the Vedas, not only the Saa fSnrya) is mentioned but .also the 
Suns (Quryah), cf the twelve Adilyas— that is the twelve 
aspects of the Sun in the twelve months of the year. The 
ancient Egyptians too had the idea of the Supreme Sun god 
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‘Aken’ and of the lesser Sun deity “Aten”, Akenhaten, the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, evidently tried to reconcile the follo^vers of 
both. 

*Man kind after all had a common origin* — Sergi and a 
few others are exponents of the theory of multiple origin of 
Man. Dr. J, S. B. Haldane, who has classified human blood 
into four different groups, remarks that this shows that humanity 
originated from four diff’erent stocks, in four different parts of 
the world. 

Page 41. Devas and Asuras: — In the Nirukta the 
Asuraa and the Devas have been described as brethren, 

Foot note^ secmd It seems that a few types of 

animal life are peculiar to different localities in Southern 
Asia the Proboscis Monkey is found only in the island of 
Borneo *, the Borises or.d^ashfut cats, which are considered to be 
a type of lemurs— the earliest of the Primates— are found only 
iu Southern India and Ceylon; while types of the NVolking 
fish are found in Borneo aa well ns in Bengal ? According to 
Max Muller the earliest centres of civilized life were in Asia. 

[It is believed that the gigantic animals of prehistoric 
times had only pin*head brains and that the primates were 
generally diminutive in their size. Many hold that most of 
the prehistoric animals got extinct on account of their ever 
increasing unmanageable bulk, while man is still progressing 
on, keeping his bodily bulk almost the same, but having his 
brains gradually enlarged. (A few ecientists arc of opinion 
that it is the quality, and not the size, of the brain that counts.)] 

Page 44. Ftrji para — Mr. Coggin Brown has recently 
discovered hnraan workraan''lup on some bone-relics of the 
Dat Daw caves in Burma, 

Page 4G. The Argentine Republic in Soutli America is 
callctl ‘the land of skeletons* by Prof, Lydckkar. 
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, Pi'of. G. Tucci mninblas that there was regular intercourse 
between Java and Sladagascar in ancient timesi In the 
description of Buddha Gnpta^a travels (1600 A. D.) an island, 
called Vanadvipa in the middle of the sea is mentioned, where 
traces of many Sanskrit tnntras were ‘found. Mr. Ferrand’s 
researches show that culture in Madagascar was influenced by 
the Indian and the Malg’ash language contains traces of 
Sanskrit. According to scientists Madagascar was united with 
the Malayan islands in the later pleistocene period. 

Page 47, Finl para — Rectangular flat axes are found to 
be common to India, Somaliland, South Africa and even Spain, 
while ‘ the double axe sign * has been found in both the Cretan 
and old Indian relics, The bow with a single carve was common 
to India and Africa, while that with a double bend was charac- 
teristic of America. A few paleolitbs presented to the Indian 
Museum from Cape Colony appear to be almost identical with 
the Indinn paleolitbs of the type. The domestic fowl, the pig 
and the ox were common to both laifa and Africa; while the 
animals which are now extiuct iu India bat whose fossils have 
been found In several prehistoric sites In the country, are still 
living in Africa. Prof, Smith has pointed out similarities iu 
many beliefs and customs that obtained amongst the ancient 
Egyptians and the Indian Dravidians Mr. L, S, B. Beakey, 
on the other hand, asserts tUit after the Ics Age in Europe, the 
continent Was repopulated by races from Africa, Other scho« 
lars even Indicate the route which those races followed from 
fiiwcfgi AIcttwiSW cvw the thes existiag cmDwtJDs 

through Gibraltar to Spain. Many hold that it was the long- 
headed Mediterranean races, and not the Nordics, who contri- 
buted most to the early culture of Europe Professors J. L. 
Myres and E, H. Minns have tried to establish a three-fold 
cultural connection between the ^geau, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor about the 2nd Mi’llenniiiui B. C. Prof Fletire, in his 
‘Peoples of Europe’, points out structural analogies between 
the long-headed Dravidian, Semitic, and the Mediterranean. 
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Some hold that the DravidiSn tfaB'an intermediate type 
between the Negroid and the Mediterranean. The sknlls -of 
predynastic Egypt, of Veddas, and of Addittanullur appear to be 
similar. 

Page 47. LaU para — Rock pictures have been discovered 
in South "Western America. The Fetroglyphs discovered in 
Canada are said to be more than 200 ft long. 

Page 48. The cavea of Smganpur, where the paintings 
occur, were evidently not used for habitation but for ritual pur- 
poses only. The artists and their associates probably lived 
•below, near about the hills. 
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NOTES. 

Page 1. According to Logan (Vide his ‘Old Chipped 
Slone^ of India*) the quartzite usera of OnddapaJi were probably 
the earliest inhabitanta of India. 

Pflgo 2, According to Prof. Reid Moir the type Homo 
Sapiens itself is of great’antiquity and it should not be expected 
that its relics should invariably be found superposed upon those 
of Homo Heandcrthalensis. 

Page 3. A few of man*s physical requirements are. almost 
the same as during his ‘amoeba* days and the sea may still serve 
as his original cupboard. 

Page 3. Some discover iWayan affinity in, the ancient 
Mayas of Central America. The cast of countenance of some 
Melanesian tribes is, however, distinctly Semitic. In Malaya 
bundles of reed, pointed Tit both ends, are u^ed .is extemporised 
ferries. Papyrus canoes, fitted with reed platform, were used 
by the ancient Egyptians for eimilar purposes j while the existing 
Canges dinghi h extraordinarily similar to the boats of ancient 
Egypt, 

Page 6. Basket boats are still used in Babylonia, While 
infiated ox-akius are used as floats on the Tigris, as also on 
Bome rivers of Northern India. 

Pages, Some Melanesian tribes represent Sun symbols 
oh the grave-poles constructed by them. 

Page 10. There was also a giant buffalo, “Bubilus Baoii", 
in prehistoric times. It xs now believed to be extinct. Prof. 

W. Pycraft thinks that the Indian bisons are not regul.ir bisons 
but are rather related to the Mask os. 

The wild boar was a contemporary of the Neanderthal or 
Mousterian Man {Vide Quenner» "Every Day Life In Prehis- 
toric Times”). Fossils of a prehistoric boar have been found 
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in Karnul and in tte Siwalika too. The extinct type of boar 
(Sus Karnuliensis') is now restricted to western Africa, 

Page 11. The numerons dolmens and cromlechs in 
Bouthern India, are popularly ascribed to a pygmy race. 

Page 16, Solar symbols have been noticed on a few of 
the relics of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, 

Ramchandra, the hero of the Ramayana, who is regarded 
by the Hindus as the incarnation of Grod himseU belonged 
avowedly to the Solar dynasty. When he was in despair about 
killing Ravana, the tenheaded monster, he sang a hymn to the 
Sun deity (Aditya) with a view to win the latter’s grace. 

Surya (the Sun) was^also called Mitra (Friend), probably 
because it befriended the nomadic Vedic Aryans. It Was also 
called Rudra (terrible) an account of its aspect in summer. 
About fifty hymns in the Rig Veda are addressed to the Sun. 
The Parsces believe that (dod (Ahur Masted) appears in no other 
form but that of the Sun. 

Page 21. A town about 34 miles away from Srinagar is 
called Anantnag. 

The serpent, along with the owl, was also associated with 
the Greek Goddess Pallas Athene. 

Pogc 23. The idea of tho malevolent serpent, e, g. Vritra 
Ahi, was probably a lotcr development. In the Bible Satan 
is represented os a serpent. 


THE END. 



few Hxtraots from Jlcttiews and opinions 
on other worJ.-s b// the Author. 

l-“TIIOUfiHTS IK THE CIRIVILAS.” 

H\ Ai X« OVTTA V I<l,n 

Pric9 A« S 

[Selected by tlic Olreetor ot Pabllc Instrifctton of C, P, and Berar 
as per his Order No 1460 of 1925 ] 

The FORWARD, wliilo umlor tho editorship of late Mr C R 
Das (OeabaoHfca), ui its issuo datocl I4th Jane 1925 — 

“Tho booh 1 $ a production , Mr, Datta 

IS not only a good nter of English prose, but ho is a poet 
too Abo\o all he is an original thinker 

Hao Mr RjgluTeddra Rao, Bat at Enw, while Minister of Edu- 
cation to the Goiorninont of C P and Borar — 

I haio road tho book with much interest ' 

The HITAVAD tho public organ of C P , m its issue dated 
the 5th March 1921 — 

Tho thoughts are bo unuorsally true that they 
penetrate deep into the reader’s bent and keep his interest 
alive to the list page We lecommoiid this boo] let 

to all our readers, and espeo; illy to those who require some 
thing to soothe then hearts aftei the exhausting work of 
the day 

Ibe BEHAR HERALD (the oldest English Journal in Behar 
and Orisss) m its issue dited 5th Pebriary 1927 — 

ihese reflections arise out of a casual though 
picturesque description of the Girivilas the palace of the 
Raja of Sarann-arh and its snrroiindings The author has an 
easy command o\or a Itici I fl loiit poetic prose If we 
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may be permitted to quote — it is the author’s way and we 
catch the infection from him— wo may say that he is a 
happy philosopher who finds “ tongues in trees, books m 
the running brooks, sermons in stones ‘ and good in ery- 
thing .We have every oonfideuce in recommending this 
pleasant little book to the general readei, and especially to 
the student community 

Dcwan Babadnr B C Dube, Chief Engineer to the Goaernment of 
C P and Berar — 

« #> ft # •■x I Thoughts m the Ginvilas* and ‘ Pauranik 
Natak Wanwas,’ which I ha\e read with much interest and 
amusement Your thoughts are an unconscious exhibition 
of your own idealistic temperament and they are placed side 
by side like beads on a thread— some being pearls, some being 
diamonds and some being stones of various sizes and colours 
suspended on the string of the English language The 
pamphlet contains much " 

The HORNING STAR — “A doscnptiae prose poem recalling 
many groat English poets ’ 

Hr W L Ley, 1C.S, while Pohticd Agent to C P 
Poudatorios — 

“I haao road the hook with much intoiost and haao 
don\oil consider iblo plonsiiro from it" 

late Hr P. C. Cbojhi, formorlj Registrar an<l Slionff of the 
City of Calcutta, a renowned writer on the Hindu Shnstra 
series published from Allahabad — 

“ Your thoughts soar fur nbo\o the snow capped Dh iwala- 
gin and m thoir depth and iiumcnsit^ tllo^ excel the 
‘Aaalnncho’ so aptU sung h^ Cultrnlgc ' 



1I_<‘WANWAS ” 

Original Drama In Hindi. 

By A N. Datta, M.A., LL.B, 

Price As. 8. 

..it !! ft; go^ a;-- ■» " 

complete m every eense ” 

Rap Raaaa, PraUp SI.sD«. BA R.l.PgWoU.r« a.,. C P.- 

olttoheenwellwratten and afforded mo a very p 
re-xclinsf ” 

Hindi dmin " 

III—** mEEXKETU ’* 

Original Drama In Bengali. 

By A N. Da«»' *"■*■’ 
price As 10 

»a a I Attorney at Law, the famous 

S| HutaJta Nalb Dalla, M . 1. to the 

Sehol.rofCalcntta - The wor 

anthoi ’ (tr mslatod) , t 

r a, ShrkbaT the reputed Bengali Foe 

tragedy , '''*1’"'^''’® “"“'j „ „ beautiful Bengali dr.ina, gn mg 



IV— “RAJA RAMKRISHNA." 

Another Drama In Bengali, 
fiy A. N. Datta, M A., LL.B. 

With lolroductiQO by Raj Bahadur Dinaah Chandra Sea, D Lift , Ph D , elf. 

Price Aft. 8. 


Y— “ ASHR13MALA.*' 

An Elegy in Bengali. 

By A, N, Datta, M.A » LL B. 

Price As. 3 

Ral Biiidor DIomIi Ciandra Sen, D. III!., PIi D — “ Ifc la brimful ^ ith 
gonuino poetry ” 

The VASUMATEE (Bengali Dally) : — “ It w n luxury of the henrfc,— 
nn mvflluablo source of consolution to boiea%ocl souls, — \oiy 
touching tit places” (trnnslAtod), 


VI— SAOHER MALA AND YIYIDIU PDUL” 
Poems in Bengali. 
n> A N. Dattn, M.A . LL B 

The FORWARD, ivhilo under the editorship of late Sj C R. 
Das (Derhafidhs) — “‘Srtdher Alnln ««d Viudlm J’iiul * iiriio 
\irought out the fine core of feohng in the innn nnd u ill hold 
hiiu (tho nutlior) up to posterity «s n. true poet ” 



WovUs hy the same Author 
under Publication. 

I. 7ie Spirit of fiioda law tad a itv decisions f>f ffae Prirr Coonctf. 

II. INDUN MUSIC — The result of several years’ re- 
searehe*? in old Sanskrit Literature, studies m 
the science of Western SIiisic and contemporary 
Indian Liteiatuie on Music. 

III. Affairs in a Hlgb School io East Bengal. 

IV. Sercfl Vcari in a Waffre Slate. 

V. Niotlak Swapao (in Bengali) - 2di] edilion. 

VI. Anjar Akaban (lo Bengali) - 2nd eiillnn. 

Vlt. Raja Ramkrisbna— 2ad edition. 



